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THE UNEMPLOYED. 


On the 3rd of November last a 
deputation from the London County 
Council, including Mr. John Burns 
and Mr. Ben Tillett, waited upon the 
President of the Local Government 
Board to urge upon him the claims 
of the unemployed. Mr. Burns, who 


acted as spokesman, asserted that the 
amount of distress already resulting 


from want of work in East London 
was exceptionally severe, and that mat- 
ters would grow worse as the winter 
advanced. The remedy which he 
advocated was the issue by the Board 
of a circular to all the local authorities 
of London, recommending them forth- 
with to put in hand such public works 
as would give employment to as many 
men as possible. 

On the same day that Mr. Burns 
addressed the Government, another 
* Labour Member ”’ of Parliament har- 
angued a crowd on Tower Hill. Mr. 
Keir Hardie, after alleging that for the 
last two years the number of unem- 
ployed in all parts of the country had 
been growing, until their total to-day 
could not be less than a million and a 
quarter, advocated not only the utmost 
use by the Poor Law Guardians of 
their powers of making work, but 
also the establishment of municipal 
workshops. 

It is not my intention to guess at 
the number of the unemployed. Even 
if it were possible to do so with any 
approach to accuracy, the result would 
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be of little value. The bulk of the 
population take holidays of greater 
or less duration at some period of the 
year ; and my figures would be vitiated 
by the inclusion not only of those who 
are voluntarily out of work, but also of 
those out of work through illness and 
often drawing sick-pay from their clubs. 
They would also include the members of 
season-trades, who earn high wages 
when at work, and look forward as a 
matter of course to a regular slack sea- 
son. But if the actual figures, though 
interesting in themselves, are scarcely 
relevant to the question, a comparison 
of the two speeches to which we have 
alluded suggests one reflection. Mr. 
Burns bases his argument upon the con- 
tention that distress at present is ex- 
ceptional ; while Mr. Hardie takes his 
stand upon the exactly opposite ground 
that distress is constant, or rather 
constantly increasing. The distinction 
between these two positions seems to 
me to be one of vital importance. 

I do not propose to criticise Mr. 
Hardie’s position in detail. It is one 
which agitators have at all times occu- 
pied, If it be true that there is a con- 
stant and steady increase in the 
number of persons in the country for 
whom there is no employment, then 
we are suffering from over-population, 
an evil for which there is no remedy 
except wholesale emigration, supple- 
mented by an effective determination 
on the part of those left behind to 
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check any increase of the population 
in the future. Fortunately we are not 
yet driven to rely upon such a forlorn 
hope. Mr. Giffen and other statis- 
ticlans have given us a more solid 
foundation for our faith. Let me 
quote a passage from a pamphlet 
written in 1884, in which that inde- 
fatigable student of facts summed up 
his researches into the progress of the 
working classes during the preceding 
fifty years. 


While the individual incomes of the 
working classes have largely increased, 
the prices of the main articles of their 
consumption have rather declined ; and 
the inference, as to their being much 
better off, which would be drawn from 
these facts, is fully supported by statistics 
showing a decline in the rate of mortality, 
an increase of the consumption of articles 
in general use, an improvement in general 
education, a diminution of crime and 
pauperism, a vast increase of the number 
of depositors in savings-banks, and other 
evidences of general well-being. Finally, 
the increase of the return to capital has 
not been in any way in proportion, the 
yield on the same amount of capital being 
less than it was, and the capital itself 
being more diffused, while the remunera- 
tion of labour has enormously increased, 


If we use Mr. Gilfen’s tests we 
cannot say that the progress which he 
establishes has ceased. ‘The thrift- 
agencies continue to tell their old 
tale, and the Poor Law returns need 
no comment. Last year the average 
number of indoor paupers in England 
and Wales was, proportionately to the 
population, less than in any year since 
1878, when the ratio was the same, 
while the average number of persons 
receiving out-relief was absolutely less 
than in any previous year on record. 
The number of adult able-bodied 
paupers last year, 3°2 per one thousand 
of the population was less than in any 
previous year on record except its 
immediate predecessor, when it was 
ol, 

The question whether at any 
particular time and in any particular 
part of the country there is exceptional 
distress is more ditticult to determine. 


Its determination however is undoubt- 
edly a primary duty of all bodies 
engaged in the administration of 
relief. To assume the absence of such 
exceptional distress may lead to 
suffering which might have been 
avoided ; to assume its presence may 
produce much worse, because more 
lasting, evils. 

How then is this question to be 
answered? The truth is not to be 
learnt by listening to paid agitators 
on Mile End Waste, on Tower Hill, 
or in Trafalgar Square. Nor is it to 
be ascertained from the size of the 
crowds which form their audiences. 
Working men in work will often 
attend such meetings if they think 
that by doing so they can serve a 
class or party purpose ; but there is 
another material from which a crowd 
can always be made, a material, 
whose presence complicates the 
problem both by obscuring the real 
facts, and by contaminating all who 
are brought into contact with it. 

The unemployed must be divided at 
the outset into two classes, those who 
want work and cannot get it, and those 
who do not want it. For my present 
purpose these classes must be treated 
as distinct, although as a matter of 
fact no clear line can be drawn be- 
tween them. The rowdiest loafer will 
work rather than starve, while it is 
a lamentable fact that the genuine 
labourer, if not gifted with much 
energy or force of character, will, by 
association with the inmates of the 
common lodging-houses, and by habi- 
tuation to the receipt of “charity,” 
gradually fall into the lower class. 
While therefore we are bound to ad- 
mit that among the ‘‘submerged” 
unemployed there are many who were 
once capable of honest and regular 
work, we must also accept it as a fact 
that this “submerged” multitude is 
for all practical purposes, and apart 
from religious influences, incurably 
idle. Of this multitude the most re- 
spectable section consists perhaps of 
the tramps who spend the summer 
walking about the country, who fill 
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the casual wards, and who come to 
London in winter for the harvest of 
Christmas charity. The most enter- 
prising members of the class may 
turn burglars, the least energetic settle 
down to a career of street mendicancy, 
That this class, taken as a whole, 
comprises sufficient numbers to make 
an imposing show is not remarkable, 
seeing that it embraces the failures 
not only of London but of the whole 
country ; and it is always in evidence 
because it lives out of doors. 

It is to this class that the “ benefits ” 
of any indiscriminate relief-fund go. The 
experience of those who administered 
the Mansion House Fund of 1886 will 
not soon be forgotten. By their rules 
the almoners were precluded from mak- 
ing such inquiries as would enable 
them to sift the sheep from the goats, 
and the recollections of many of them 
will bear out the impressions formed 


by one who, at the time, informed the 


writer that he had spent the morning 
in relieving burglars and other habitual 
criminals, The man who does not 
mean to work is not distinguishable 
by his appearance. There is a certain 
night-refuge in London where those 
only are admitted who appear to 
the practised eye of the superintendent 
to be real working men. A second 
sifting takes place after admission, 
the antecedents of the inmates being 
so far as possible examined. With- 
in a short period some seven or eight 
men who had stood both these tests, 
and came out of them with credit, 
were, on their earnest assurance that 
all that they required was work, intro- 
duced by private influence into the 
employ of a _ respectable company. 
The work was simple, and there was 
no question of their physical and intel- 
lectual capacity for it. When, how- 
ever, a few months later one of the 
seven was interrogated, he mentioned 
casually that all the rest had been dis- 
missed as useless. 

Again, these indiscriminate relief- 
funds are not merely wasted on the 
worthless ; they operate to increase 
their ranks, At the time of the 


Mansion House Fund, not only were 
the casual wards and lodging-houses 
situated on the roads leading to London 
filled with tramps making their way 
to town, but evidence is available to 
prove that men actually left their em- 
ployment to “go upon” the fund, 
while in one part of London builders 
could scarcely obtain labourers to do 
their necessary work, 

For this “ submerged” section it is 
obviously useless to provide the mere 
opportunity of employment. A change 
of character is needed in order to con- 
vert them into working men. It is 
impossible to assign limits to the 
efficacy of religious influences in par- 
ticular cases ; but one fact, at least, is 
clear: the agencies which have in the 
past sought to convert loafers into 
useful members of society have not 
met with much success. In many 
cases the experiment has broken down 
at the outset, from want of compulsory 
powers of detention ; and where, as in 
the case of the German labour-colonies, 
the management has been invested 
with the necessary powers, the results 
have not been very satisfactory. And 
there is one consideration with regard 
to such experiments of which we must 
not lose sight. Unless admission to 
the reformatory workshop or labour- 
farm is strictly restricted to the class 
of man for whom it is specially in- 
tended, its tendency will be positively 
prejudicial to society. If in their 
anxiety to show good results the 
managers admit respectable working 
men who present themselves because 
they have not the energy to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere, they at once sub- 
ject themselves to the comments made 
below with regard to artificial employ- 
ment generally; and it cannot be 
denied that at ‘ General” Booth’s 
farm at Hadleigh, there is a strong 
tendency on the part of his most suc- 
cessful patients to look to the farm 
for permanent maintenance. Apart 
from reformatory influences the only 
force which will induce this sort to 
work is the immediate pressure of 
starvation. If driven to the workhouse 
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they will be compelled to work ; and 
charity and the public can best co- 
operate by withholding their hand and 
tightening their purse-strings. 

We may now realise how the cause 
of the genuine unemployed is _pre- 
judiced by the presence of their so7- 
disant fellows. When _ exceptional 
distress exists among them we are 
slow to recognise it; and when we 
have recognised it the problem of 
dealing with it remains an extremely 
complicated one. The genuine work- 
ing man wants, as he says, “ work and 
not charity” ; and it is in the direc- 
tion of the provision of suitable em- 
ployment that one’s first thoughts turn 
for a remedy. 

We cannot appreciate the import- 
ance of the question whether at any 
particular place and time real distress 
not only exists, but is also of an ex- 
ceptional and therefore temporary 
nature, unless we realise the disastrous 
nature of experiments which have for 
their object the artificial provision on 
a wholesale scale of permanent em- 
ployment. Let us look back to the 
lessons of the past. 

All the early legislation in this 
country regarding the unemployed 
was in its nature penal rather than 
philanthropic. It assumed, and when 
population was sparse probably rightly 
assumed, that profitable employment 
for labour was always ready to hand. 
It simply directed that the idle should 
be ‘set on work.” The Elizabethan 
statute whichis the basis of our modern 
Poor Law authorised relief to the able- 
bodied to be given only in return for 
work. In the course of time this con- 
dition came to be in great measure 
neglected by the authorities ; and when 
they adhered to the letter of the law 
they too often disregarded its spirit. 
The law came to be more and more ad- 
ministered in a “charitable” spirit, 


until at the beginning of the present 
century we often find the pauper better 
off than the independent labourer ; for 
instance, the former was at Eastbourne 
being paid sixteen shillings a week for 
his work, while the latter earned only 
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twelve shillings; and even when the 
pauper’s wages were low, the con- 
ditions under which he worked, or 
rather idled, were so different from 
those imposed by a vigilant master, 
that he took the overseer’s pay in pre- 
ference to seeking employment in 
some neighbouring parish. In addi- 
tion to the natural economic results of 
such a system the collection of the 
paupers in gangs to perform parish 
work without proper supervision en- 
abled them to talk over their real or 
imagined grievances, and led to riots. 
We hear of two hundred and forty men 
on the parish farm in the Isle of Wight 
twice leaving it in a body to threaten 
the directors, and receiving in conse- 
quence a rise in wages. The evidence 
taken by the Poor Law Commission 
of 1852 teems with such cases as the 
following : 


At Rotherfield one hundred and twenty 
men were out of employ in the winter 1831- 
32, and various modes were attempted to 
dispose of them. First they were set to 
work on the parish account ; single men 
at 5s, men with families at 10s. a week ; 
the pay being the same as farmers’ pay, the 
men left the farmers in order to get the 
same pay with less work. Then they were 
hilleted among the farmers at 1s. per day 
from the farmers, and 8d. from the parish. 
This was changed to ls. from the parish, 
and 8d. from the farmer. The men so bil- 
leted did not keep the proper hours of 
work ; then the farmers’ men finding that 
they who worked the regular hours were 
paid no more than those who were irregu- 
lar, gave up their employment to become 
billeted men, and the farmers were in- 
duced to throw their men out of employ 
to yet their labour done by the parish 
purse, 


And again : 


At Burnash, in East Sussex, in the year 
1822, the surplus labourers were put up 
to auction, and hired as low as 2d. and 3d. 
per day : the rest of their maintenance be- 
ing made up by the parish. The conse- 
quence was that the farmers turned off 
their regular hands in order to hire them 
by auction when they wanted them. 


Then a new abomination, known as 
the Labour Rate System, was invented 
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and introduced in many districts. At 
first voluntary, it was subsequently 
sanctioned by an Act of William IV., 
by which, on the approval of a 
majority of three-fourths of the rate- 
payers of a parish, it was made com- 
pulsory on the minority. Under this 
system each ratepayer was obliged to 
employ and pay out of his own money 
a certain number of the labourers who 
had settlements in the parish. The 
number was determined not by his 
real demand for labour, but by the 
amount of rates which he paid, the 
number of acres he occupied, or the 
number of horses which he kept. Two 
reported cases will serve to illustrate 
the working of the system. A farmer 
who already paid £100 in poor-rate 
was compelled to employ fourteen 
men and six boys, when he required 
only the labour of ten men and three 
boys ; and another who occupied one 
hundred and sixty-five acres, of which 
half was pasture, and needed five 
men only, was obliged to employ 
twelve men and boys. Here is the ex- 
perience of a landowner at Royston 
in Cambridgeshire. On the repre- 
sentations of the overseer that it was 
necessary to apportion the unemployed 
poor among the occupiers in proportion 
to the size of their holdings, Mr. N. 
was obliged to take on two additional 
men. He was in consequence obliged 
to displace two excellent labourers. 
Of the newcomers one was disinclined 
to work, and the other was addicted 
to drinking. The result was simple. 
One of the new hands killed Mr. N.’s 
favourite mare, and he had to prose- 
cute the other for stealing his corn. 
On the other hand one of the dis- 
placed men was “a steady, industrious 
man who, by long and rigid economy, 
had saved about £100.” On being 
dismissed he applied in vain to the 
farmers for employment. “It was 
well known that he had saved money, 
and could not come on the parish, al- 
though any of them would willingly 
have taken him had it been otherwise.” 

As a picture of a similar state of 
things in a different part of the 


country, take the evidence given to 
the commissioners by a Kentish land- 
holder. 


The case of a man who has worked for 
me will show the effect of the parish sys- 
tem in preventing frugal habits. This is 
a hard-working, industrious man named 
William Williams. He is married and had 
saved some money to the amount of about 
£70, and had two cows ; he had also a sow 
and ten pigs. He had got a cottage well fur- 
nished ; he was a member of a benefit club 
at Meopham, from which he received 8s. a 
week when he was ill. He was beginning 
to learn to read and write, and sent his 
children to the Sunday school. He hada 
legacy of about £46, but he got the other 
money together by saving from his fair 
wages asa Waggoner. Some circumstances 
oceurred which obliged me to part with 
him. The consequence of this labouring 
man having been frugal, and saved money, 
and got the cows, was that no one would 
employ him, although his superior charac- 
ter as a workman was well known in the 
parish. He told me at the time I was ob- 
liged to part with him, “ While I have all 
these things I shall get no work ; I must 
part with them all ; [ must be reduced to 
a state of beggary before any one will em- 
ploy me.” I was compelled to part with 
him at Michaelmas; he has not yet got 
work, and he has no chance of getting any 
until he has become a pauper; for until 
then the paupers will be preferred to 
him. 


Not only was the possession of sav- 
ings an obstacle to employment, but 
a man who had the prudence to 
remain unmarried while his earnings 
were precarious was apt to find his 
chances of independent work gone, 
In Northamptonshire, we are told, the 
usual remark of young men who had 
been refused employment was : “ Well, 
I'll go and get a wife, and then you 
must do something for me.” 

With a Poor Law administered on 
these principles it is not remarkable 
that the labouring classes became 
yearly more demoralised. In spite of 
the employment by the landowners 
and farmers of men whose work they 
did not need, the poor-rate rose year 
by year, until in many parishes it 
reduced the rent by one-half. Nor 
was the process checked until in one 
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case it had actually absorbed the whole. 
At Cholesbury in Buckinghamshire 
the rates rose until the landlords gave 
up their rents, the farmers their 
tenancies, and the clergyman his glebe 
and tithes ; and we have presented to 
us the instructive picture of the parish 
officer shutting up his books, and 
stopping in bed, while the poor are 
assembled at his door in a body asking 
for advice and food. 

This was the state of things through- 
out the country which led to the ap- 
pointment of the Commissioners who 
reported in 1834:—“ We do not be- 
lieve that a country in which the 
distinction between the pauper and the 
independent labourer has been com- 
pletely effaced, and every man insured 
a comfortable subsistence, can retain 
its prosperity, or even its civilisation.” 

On that report, the most beneficent 
piece of legislation effected in the 
present century was based ; the new 
Poor Law, which has for its primary 
principle the preservation of this con 
dition of relief, the life of the pauper 
shall not be more attractive than that 
of the lowest independent labourer. 

For our next illustration of the 
effects of philanthropic employment 
we must cross the Channel. On the 
downfall of Louis Philippe the pro 
visional Government set themselves to 
provide work for the unemployed. 
For this purpose they created the 
Ateliers Vationaux. At first things 
went smoothly, but in a short time 
the news spread throughout the coun- 
try that there was work at Paris for 
all who wanted it, and the inevitable 
flow of countrymen to the capital set 
in. Then we hear of the Executive 
Commission addressing to the mayors 
throughout France a circular request- 
ing them to check the tide. The 
ateliers were, so it ran, intolerably 
crowded, and it was impossible to give 
work to more than one hundred thou- 
sand of those already enrolled. Access 
from the provinces must be forbidden, 
and the mayors must refuse passports 
to all members of the labouring classes 
who could not show a promise of work 





at Paris. If they came without it, they 
would be sent back from the barriers. 
On the next day another decree was 
issued substituting task-work for pay- 
ment by the day ; and at the same time 
it was announced that all the nation’s 
employés who had not resided three 
months in Paris would shortly be 
removed. 

Meanwhile even the fortunate chil- 
dren of the State were not happy. 
The Marquis of Normanby, who was 
our ambassador at Paris in 1848, gives 
us a picture of the brigade of the 
Ateliers Nationaux at work. He tells 
us in his diary how he saw them 
employed in defacing the right-hand 
bank leading down into the Champs 
Elysées : “ Amidst a strange collection 
of unpractised hands, till now ignorant 
of the use of a spade, may perhaps be 
seen some journeyman coach-painter, 
or worker in jewels, a shabby-genteel 
demagogue, the triumph of whose 
principles has ruined his handicraft, 
who, just scraping the sod, with much 
the air of the fine gentleman in Ho- 
garth beating hemp, turns his head 
scowling with an evil eye upon any 
one who sees him in his present fallen 
position.” 

The next stage was the submission 
of proposals for an agricultural school. 
The Assembly does not appear to have 
placed much faith in the scheme itself, 
but it was willing to seize any pretext 
for removing from Paris the formidable 
hordes which threatened the public 
security. In spite of deportations 
the Ateliers Nationaux still comprised 
one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, of whom two thousand were said 
to be liberated convicts. 

The commission appointed to inquire 
into the subject, while compelled to 
recommend the expenditure of further 
enormous sums of money, was bound 
to admit that “the Revolution, which 
found the workmen of Paris contracted 
in their proper sphere, has been, by 
treating them like spoilt children, the 
cause of that change in their character 
which makes every one now dread the 
excesses of which they may be guilty.” 
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At last Victor Hugo boldly asserted 
in the National Assembly that the 
experiment was a failure. “The Na- 
tional Workshops have proved a fatal 
experiment. The wealthy idler we 
already know well; you have created 
a person a hundred times more dan- 
gerous both to himself and others, 
the pauper idler... . At this very 
moment England sits smiling by the 
side of the abyss into which France 
is falling.” But the discovery came 
too late. On the day that M. de 
Falloux presented an edict for their 
instant deportation, the smash came. 
And on the barricades were recog- 
nised the blue cap and gold band 
of the brigadiers of the Ateliers Na- 
tionaun, 

Nations are slow to learn by ex- 
perience. Under the second Empire 
France once more set itself to provide 
work where the people liked best to 
have it; and Napoleon commissioned 
Baron Haussmann to rebuild Paris. 
The work might last for years, but it 
could not go on for ever. When it 
was complete the necessity of some 
new means of distraction arose ; and 
Sedan obscures the connection between 
the congested labour of Paris and the 
excesses of the Commune. 

The third experiment in State social- 
ism to which | shall allude is one which 
is still incomplete. The democracy in 
Victoria has been for some years 
dominated to a great extent by the 
Trades Unions. ‘They have compelled 
the Government to undertake all man- 
ner of works of an unprofitable nature 
for the purpose of providing employ- 
ment ; and they have compelled the 
Government to pay them the wages 
which they themselves think fair. For 
years the working man of Melbourne 
has enjoyed unprecedented prosperity. 
But retribution is already setting in. 
The limits of the Government’s bor- 
rowing powers will soon be reached ; 
and we hear on all hands of the slack- 
ness of work in Victoria. Indeed if 
we can believe letters which appear in 
the daily press, the State’s power of 
making work is almost exhausted, 


while private employers who have been 
driven out of the field by the unfair 
competition of the State, are no longer 
in a position to take back their old 
hands, and the victims of a_short- 
sighted policy are already reaping the 
harvest of their folly. 

Our fourth and last experiment is 
barely begun. The London County 
Council have announced their intention 
of running their own tramways, and 
erecting their own buildings. The 
elimination of the contractor will make 
them direct employers of labour. We 
have yet to learn whether they will 
offer their work to the best men or to 
the unemployed; and whether they 
intend to make work for the express 
purpose of giving employment. Is it 
too late to hope that wise counsels may 
yet prevail ! 

T have now endeavoured to illus- 
trate the disastrous results which 
inevitably attend all attempts to pro- 
vide permanent work on a wholesale 
scale for the unemployed. It remains 
to be considered to what extent and 
under what conditions employment 
may with safety be artificially pro- 
vided as a remedy for temporary 
distress caused by an_ exceptional 
absence of demand for labour. But 
it will be well first to examine some- 
what more closely the constitution of 
the body which may be described as 
the genuine unemployed. The classes 
of which that body mainly consists 
are three: (1) Members of “ season” 
trades. (2) Members of decaying 
trades. (3) “The fringe,” or least 
competent members of every trade. 

There are many trades in London 
whose members earn almost the whole 
of their annual wages during certain 
periods of the year, and are regularly 
without work at other seasons. This 
fact of course affects the rate of their 
wages, and while their employment 
lasts they are paid much more highly 
than they would be were that employ- 
ment to be continued all the year 
round, This intermittence may be 
caused by the nature of the occupation, 
as in the case of painters, whose trade 
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cannot be pursued in winter ; or it may 
be caused by the exigencies of the 
London season, as is the case with boot- 
makers and tailors. Tailors who are 
earning £2 or £3 a week in summer 
are often reduced to very great straits 
before the end of the winter. The 
more prudent among them are con- 
stantly laying by until the autumn, 
while the thriftless, and, it is to be 
feared, the majority, let their rent run 
back, and gradually pawn their posses- 
sions throughout the winter, until St. 
Patrick’s day comes round again bring- 
ing orders for work and enabling them 
to recover their lost ground. To pro- 
vide charitable relief, whether in 
money or useless work, for this class, 
is obviously to remove their principal 
incentive to thrift ; while the ultimate 
result of such a policy would probably 
be the reduction of their wages. 

The members of a decaying trade 
thoroughly deserve our compassion. 
The introduction of new machinery, a 
mere change of fashion, or the removal 
of an industry from one locality to 
another, may leave numbers of hard- 
working men and women without the 
opportunity of pursuing their own 
calling, and too often without the apti- 
tude to acquire skillin any other. For 
these again temporary employment 
will afford no remedy. Their only 
hope lies in the acquisition of some 
new trade, or in migration to another 
district, or emigration to another 
country, where there may be some de- 
mand for their labour. 

Turning now to our last class, we 
find that in almost every trade there 
isa “fringe” of men, who, owing to 
weak health, intellectual inferiority, or 
want of application, are always the 
first to be squeezed out of work in 
slack times. So long as trade fluctu- 
ates this class cannot be eliminated. 
Good times in any trade demand ad- 
ditional labour, and when a reaction 
sets in the men who have been at- 
tracted into the trade, or those whom 
they have displaced, are thrown out of 
work, “The fringe” of any trade 
may in fact be deseribed as the persons 
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who occupy the space,between its high 
and low-water marks. It is for the 
benefit of this class, if for any, that 
the provision of relief-works should be 
undertaken ; but the experiment is 
always a dangerous one. The experience 
of several generations has convinced ex- 
perts that Boards of Guardians cannot 
in ordinary times safely give relief for 
employment to the able-bodied outside 
the workhouse. Indeed except in the 
large towns such relief is prohibited. 
It has been the practice of certain 
London Unions to open a labour-yard 
in winter, but it may be doubted 
whether even the loaves and shillings 
given by the guardians in return for 
breaking stones three days in the 
week has not tempted many of the 
weaker ‘members of “the fringe” to 
relax their efforts to find work. Hence 
most London Boards of Guardians offer 
the unemployed nothing but the work- 
house. 


That the ‘workhouse test” has 
been attended with the best results 
cannot reasonably be doubted. At the 


same time most of us feel, when in ex- 
ceptionally bad winters the “ fringe ” 
becomes so enlarged that it includes 
many men who have always hitherto 
been in fairly constant work, that 
such men ought not to be left to the 
workhouse. If at such a time local 
authorities can see their way to put in 
hand necessary works, which they 
would in the natural course of things 
have commenced in the near future, 
the economist can raise no objections. 
Such action, so far as it goes, operates 
merely to diminish the fluctuations in 
the demand for labour. Even when 
works of this kind have not been 
undertaken and carried out on strictly 
commercial lines they have occasion- 
ally, when carefully conducted, been 
attended with apparent success. 

In the exceptionally hard time with 
which the year 1886 commenced, the 
Wandsworth Guardians, who were 


building their workhouse, determined 
to employ the “ out-of-works ” of their 
district in digging out the sand and 
putting in the foundations. 


Under 
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the instruction of the gangers the 
skilled workmen, who were unused 
to spade-work, soon, as we are told, 
improved ; and the weaker men, or 
those who had suffered from privation, 
were put to light work for a week or 
so. The outlay was £1,400, and the 
net loss about £29. The works were 
open for seven weeks. The average 
number of men at work ranged from 
two hundred and thirty-four in the 
first week to eighty-nine in the last. 
The pay was 2s. 6d. a day of eight 
hours, slightly in excess of what would 
have been earned in the ordinary 
course by such a mixed body of men. 
The relieving officers appear in this 
case to have taken great pains to 
select ‘deserving men ”’ for the works. 

Another interesting experiment was 
that carried out by the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association in the same 
winter. This philanthropic society 
pressed forward its work and under- 
took larger operations than usual with 
the express purpose of giving tem- 
porary employment ; nor did they re- 
fuse men who were unaccustomed to 
the use of the spade. They took 
those selected by the local vestries, 
the local clergy, the Self-Help Emigra- 
tion Society, and other charitable 
bodies. The foremen employed were 
of course competent persons, while 
the gangers were chosen from the 
men sent to them. In March 1886 
the number daily employed in this 
way in laying out churehyards and 
other open spaces, and paid by the 
Association, was about four hundred 
and forty. The wages given were about 
4d. an hour for a day of five hours, 
and a meal was often provided for 
each man before he commenced his 


labour. Men of all trades were 
employed, and, according to the 


evidence of the head gardener of the 
Association, the work got out of them 
was not on the average worth 4d. an 
hour. Some of the men were dis- 
missed because they would not work ; 
but the majority seem to have behaved 
well, and remained until the spring 
brought them the opportunity of 


getting more profitable employment 
elsewhere. 

For the success of such experi- 
ments as the two last mentioned 
two conditions are absolutely essen- 
tial. The offer of employment must 
be made only to the right men; 
and the employment must continue 
only so long as it is impossible for 
them to get it elsewhere. By the 
right sort of men is meant, as already 
explained, those who are _habitu- 
ally in work, and who have every 
prospect of resuming their proper 
work in a short time. Moreover they 
must be men who have resided for 
some time in the locality of the works, 
or outsiders will be attracted and 
labour will be further congested. The 
right sort of men can therefore be 
selected only by personal knowledge 
or particular inquiry ; and it follows, as 
a corollary, that relief-works, if they 
are not to do harm, must not be con- 
ducted on a large scale. It also seems 
desirable, as recommended by Mr. 
Chamberlain in the cirewlar which as 
President of the Local Government 
Board in 1886 he issued to Boards of 
Guardians, that the wages paid should 
be something less than those ordinarily 
given for similar work, in order to 
leave the strongest inducement to 
those employed to return as soon as 
possible to their normal occupations. 

Whether there is at any time an ex- 
ceptional number of men out of work 
belonging to the class to which I 
have last referred, is a question 
which can only be determined by care- 
ful local inquiries. The best sources 
of information are perhaps the reliev- 
ing officers, the local secretaries of the 
Charity Organisation Society, the 
secretaries of  trade-societies, the 
pawnbrokers, and the bakers and 
grocers who are accustomed to give 
credit to their regular customers. 
There is no reason to believe that, 
as regards London at the present time 
(November 5th), the question can be 
answered in the aflirmative, except in 
so far as it can be asserted that the 
chronic distress of the waterside is 
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worse than is usual at the beginning 
of winter. The West-end season has 
been a bad one, and tailors and mem- 
bers of other similar trades may find 
their resources exhausted before the 
end of the winter, but they cannot be 
said to be in difficulties at present. 
The waterside population cannot but 
cause anxiety to all who care for the 
distress of others; but it is very 
doubtful whether many of them do 
not really belong to the class which 
has been described as ‘‘ members of 


decaying trades.” The shipbuilding 
industry no longer has its head- 


quarters on the Thames, and those 
who best know the carrying trade can 
say whether,owing to the opening of the 
Suez Canal and other causes, London 
has not ceased to occupy the position of 
the distributing port for Europe which 
she once filled. Moreover, the great 
Dock Strike, while it has improved the 
position of the regular dock labourer, 
has, if I am not misinformed, re- 
sulted in the permanent diminution of 
the number of men to whom a sub- 
sistent wage at least is paid. If this be 
the case there seems no possible remedy 
for the evil except emigration. Un- 
fortunately, however, the bulk of this 
surplus population is unfitted for agri- 


cultural labour; and it is only as 


agricultural labourers that our colonies 
will receive such emigrants. 

The question of “the unemployed ” 
is not so simple as Mr. Keir Hardie 
or “General” Booth would have us 
National, municipal, or 


to believe. 
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charitable, schemes for permanent 
employment, or for the employment of 
large numbers of men, must lead to 
disaster in the future as they have 
done in the past ; while even small and 
carefully conducted relief-works are 
beset with difficulties and dangers, 
The problem is ultimately an ethical 
one; and we commit a fatal mistake 
if we ignore the effect of ‘institu- 
tions upon character. In one of his 
last poems Tennyson reminds us 
that man is yet in the process of 
making; and the tendency to self- 
assertion or self-indulgence is still a 
factor in human conduct which legis- 
lators cannot neglect with impunity. 


Where is one that, born of woman, alto- 
gether can escape 

From the lower world within him, moods 
of tiger, or of ape? 

Man as yet is being made, and ere the 

crowning Age of ages, 

Shall not won after «won pass and touch 
him into shape ? 


All about him shadow still, but, while the 
races flower and fade, 
Prophet-eyes may catch a glory slowly 
gaining on the shade, 
Till the peoples all are one, and all their 
voices blend in chorie 
Hallelujah to the Maker, “It is finish’d, 
man is made.” 


When the final stage is reached we 


shall be ripe for State socialism. But 
even our present institutions will 


work well enough then. 


H. CLiarence Bourne. 
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Dr. Jounson had “ no passion” for 


many things besides clean linen. 
Among them was ‘‘that strange 


opinion that everything should be 
taught by lectures.” On the contrary, 
there was nothing, he would main- 
tain, that could best be learned in 
that fashion, except where experi- 
ments were to be shown, chemistry, 
for instance, or shoemaking. While 
books were few and dear, and the 
number of people able to read them 
comparatively small, lectures were 
very well ; now, when books are many 
and all can read, they are no longer 
needed. It must surely be more pro- 
fitable to read the books from which 
the lectures are taken. If once the 
hearer’s attention fails, and he misses 
a part of the lecture, he cannot go 
hack as he does upon a book. John- 
son was once arguing in this way in 
the presence of William Scott (after- 
wards Lord Stowell) who, much to 
Boswell’s surprise, agreed with the 
Doctor. Before turning to the law, 
Scott had been for several years a 
fellow and tutor of University Col- 
lege at Oxford, and in that capacity 
had of course given many lectures, 
of which Boswell reminded him. Scott 
only smiled. ‘You laughed,” then said 
Boswell, “at those who came to you.” 
Scott does not seem to have answered. 

What Johnson might have said to 
the University Extension System, or 
of the many petticoated lecturers who 
so obligingly lighten our darkness, it 
were best not to speculate. What he 
thought of a woman preaching we 
know. Even in the Doctor’s most 
whimsical outbursts there was gene- 
rally a grain or two of reason, and it 
would not perhaps be very hard to 
tind one in his tirade against lectures. 
However, it is not my intention to look 
for it. I have no ambition to play 


‘ 
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Mrs. Partington to that deluge of 
oratory which is daily pouring from a 
thousand platforms on our devoted 
heads. 


Like children bathing on the shore, 
Buried a wave beneath, 

The second wave succeeds, before 
We have had time to breathe. 


But of course there are lectures and 
lectures, as there are lecturers and 
lecturers. Even Dr. Johnson would 
probably have admitted that some- 
thing was to be gained from hearing 
its two greatest living professors ex- 
pound their views on History, its 
meaning and its value, how it should 
be read and how it should be written. 
When Mr. Froude and Mr. Lecky 
lecture on such a subject, we are 
assured that their words will not be 
of that sort which darkeneth counsel. 

The two lectures did not march 
quite on the same lines. Mr. Froude’s, 
us Was in the circumstances inevitable 
and indeed necessary, was more in- 
dividual, more personal than Mr. 
Lecky’s. Mr. Lecky spoke, as presi- 
dent of the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute, as a man would speak by 
invitation to a general audience an- 
xious to hear him on a subject which 
he had made the business of his life. 
Mr. Froude also has made history the 
business of his life, and it was from 
the Chair of History to which he has 
been called by the Head of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford that he spoke. 
But to his audience he was something 
more than this. He was addressing 
a university of which he had himself 
in his time been a distinguished mem- 
ber, and with which after many years 


of absence he was again joining 
hands. Like another famous son of 


Oxford, the Moschus of a later day, 
who has enshrined the memory of his 
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dead friend in some of the sweetest 
and tenderest strains in our language, 
Mr. Froude could not but linger a 
moment on the contrast between the 
Oxford he had left and the Oxford to 
which he had returned. 


How changed is here each 
makes or fills! 


He had come back, he said, to 
Oxtord, but no more to the Oxford 
that he knew. He had left an Oxford 


spot man 


which was a centre of vigorous 
intellectual life, with a circle of 
remarkable men carrying on a 


great movement and making their 
mark on the outer world. Doubtless 
there were others now, but his old 
friends were in their graves. Their 
work lived after them, but in forms 
which they did not expect. The 
floods which Keble watched from 
Bagley Wood washing round the town 
and churches of Oxford, but failing 
to reach them, had risen at last over 
the enchanted city. The revolution 
which was dreaded had come upon it. 
It still stood; it was full of anima- 
tion and energy. But Keble and 
Newman were gone, and the system 
which produced such men was gone 
with them. New schools had sprung 
up, and new modes of teaching. Greek 
and Latin had lost their old monopoly. 
Modern languages were studied, and 
modern history, and modern philo- 
sophy and science. Athletics, which 
used to be a plaything had become a 
serious pursuit, as if we were to have 
Olympian games again. The celibate 
seclusion of college life had gone, and 
ladies, the horror of the scholastics. 
had invaded the sacred precincts. And 
so the tender strain of memory flowed 
on, in that clear and graceful lan- 
guage of which Mr. Froude alone now 
possesses the secret, but which I have 
unfortunately the means of but very 
imperfectly reproducing. Not in re- 
proach it flowed, hardly even in sor- 
row, but rather as from one who is 
telling 

—tales of true long-parted lovers, 

Joined at evening of their days again. 
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Only he warned his hearers that, if he 
was to be of any use in his present 
ottice, he must follow his own lines. 
He could not at his age work in har- 
ness with the athlete of the new 
studies. 

Mr. Lecky of course was not con- 
cerned with such things. He had no 
occasion to indulge in romantic reflec- 
tions, nor in truth were the time and 
place such as to inspire them. Bir- 
mingham has no insignificant nor ig- 
noble past, but it is essentially the 
city of the present and of the future. 
It is the business of Oxford, said 
Newman, to be old-fashioned; a 
business which the “Queen of Ro- 
mance,’ as her lovers once called her, 
is certainly doing her best to be quit of, 
doing her best to turn her ‘“ adorable 
dreams” into a reality, less adorable 
perhaps though infinitely more prac- 
tical. But were Birmingham to grow 
old-fashioned, her occupation would 
be gone indeed. So Mr. Lecky’s atti- 
tude was severely impersonal, though 
of course it is to be assumed that he 
spoke out of the fulness of his own 
heart, from his own personal experi- 
ence both of the pleasure and the 
profit to be won from the study of 
history. And apart from these local 
and accidental circumstances we may 
perhaps take the two addresses as in 
some sort typical of the two speakers. 
The style is the man. Mr. Lecky’s 
style may be a little wanting in ease 
and buoyancy, may not always rise 
into animation when the subject seems 
to demand it, may be too sparing of 
that touch of purple which we all look 
for and all, even the austerest critics 
in their hearts, enjoy, and without 
which the historic page, however pious, 
can never be to the true purpose 
of books, which is to be read. Yet 
no one will refuse it the praise of a 
good sound working style, eminently 
clear and well-conditioned, grave, 


sober, sometimes even dignified, free 
from all tricks and affectations, the 
style of a gentleman and a scholar who 
respects his language and himself. 
But it has not the singular grace and 
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felicity, the personal charm, as one 
may callit, which has made Mr. 
Froude famous wherever English 
books are read, and has even com- 
pelled his most hostile opponents into 
a reluctant admiration. 

Between their ideas of history there 
does not seem to have been much 
radical difference. Mr. Lecky was 
indeed less outspoken than Mr. 
Froude. He described the methods 
of the two opposing schools, the Epic 
and the Scientific, without committing 
himself to any direct advocacy of 
either. 


In its earlier stages history was regarded 
chiefly as a form of poetry recording the 
more dramatic actions of kings, warriors, 
and statesmen. Homer and the earlier 
ballad-makers are, indeed, the first histori- 
ans of their countries; and, long after 
Homer, one of the most illustrious of the 
critics of antiquity described history as 
merely “ poetry free from the incumbrance 
of verse,” while another represented it as 
“*a vessel which could never move unless 
the winds of poetry filled its sails.”’ The 
portraits that adorned it gave some insight 
into human character. It breathed noble 
sentiments, rewarded and stimulated no- 
ble actions, and kindled by its strong ap- 
reals to the imagination high patriotic 
Feeling, But its end was rather to paint 
than to guide, rather to consecrate a noble 
past than to furnish a key for the future ; 
and the artist in selecting his facts looked 
mainly for those which could throw the 
richest colour upon his canvas. Most ex- 
perience was in his eyes—to adopt an 
image of Coleridge’s—like the sternlight of 
a ship, which illuminates only the path we 
have already traversed ; and a large pro- 
portion of the subjects which are most 
significant as illustrating the true welfare 
and development of nations was deliber- 
ately rejected as below the dignity of his- 
tory. The old conception of history can 
hardly be better illustrated than in the 
words of Walter Savage Landor. “ Show 
me,” he makes one of his heroes say, “ how 
great projects were executed, great advan- 
tages gained, and great calamities averted. 
Show me the generals and the statesmen 
who stood foremost, that I may bend to 
them in reverence. Let the books of the 
treasure lie closed as religiously as the 
Sibyls. Leave weights and measures in 
the market-place, commerce in the har- 
bour, the arts in the light they love, 


philosophy in the shady place, history on her 
rightful throne, and at the sides of her elo- 
quence and war.” (Pericles and Aspasia.) 
It was chiefly in the eighteenth century 
that a very different conception of history 
grew up. Historians then came to believe 
that their task was not so much to paint a 
picture as to solve a problem ; to explain 
or illustrate the successive phases of na- 
tional growth, prosperity, and adversity. 
The history of morals, of industry, of in- 
tellect, and of art; the changes that took 
place in manners or beliefs ; the dominant 
ideas that prevailed in successive periods ; 
the rise, fall, and modification of political 
constitutions—in a word, all the conditions 
of national well-being became the subjects 
of their works, They sought rather to 
write a history of peoples than a history of 
kings. They looked specially in history 
for the chain of causes and effects. They 
undertook to study in the past the physi- 
ology of nations, and hoped, by applying 
the experimental method on a large scale, 
to deduce some lessons of real value about 
the conditions on which the well-being of 
society mainly depends. How far have 
they succeeded in their attempt and fur- 
nished us with a real compass for political 
guidance ? 


Seinditur Nabalie jluminis pons ; 
Mr. Lecky did not directly attempt to 
answer his question. Mr. Froude, on the 
other hand, as a writer in that excellent 
journal The Oxford Magazine tersely 
puts it, “ fired a sharp volley into the 
flank of the so-called scientific his- 
torian.” 


When Bishop Butler [I quote partly 
from the Oxford report] was an authority 
at Oxford, men were taught that there was 
a reasonable amount of evidence for con- 
sidering that man’s life in this world was 
but a probation and a school for character. 
That theory was (he believed ) as reasonable 
as any which could be offered, but in fact 
it was possible to support any view of life 
from history. Voltaire thought that man 
could make the world a very comfortable 
abode, and in his Essai sur les Maurs he 
conceives the whole history of the world 
as evolving for this purpose. The scienific 
conception of history which appears for 
the first time in Voltaire, is developed to 
its logieal conclusion by Buckie, whose 
peculiar views enforeed with erudition and 
ingenuity, harmonised with the tastes of 
his aye. But a philosophy of history is 
really impossible. It is impossible, because 








history happened once, and many of the 
important facts are irrecoverable. It is 
impossible, because every one must import 
into his view of the past ideas and pre- 
judices which belong to the present. The 
motives which the historian assigns are 
merely the motives which he knows, and 
his account is deemed credible in proportion 
as it accords with contemporary sense of 
probability. A less ambitious theory than 
Buckle’s had now taken its place,—that 
the human race was in a state of progress 
which it was the pride and duty of history 
to record, progress never surer or more 
exhilarating than in this very age in which 
they lived. He could but say it might be 
so. Indisputably there was progress of a 
kind, but he was obliged to ask whither? 
Progress from what to what?) Was it so 
certain that in things essential they were 
so much wiser than those who went before 
them? He did not believe that the con- 
dition of the people in medieval Europe 
was so miserable as was pretended. He 
did not believe that the distribution of the 
necessaries of life was as unequal as it was 
at present. Of liberty no doubt there was 
a good deal more now than there used to 
be. But was an increase in liberty really 
progress? All art needs restraint ; and in 
life, the art of arts, that restraint is most 
needed, Good results might arise, but they 
would not take the form of attachment 
between employers and employed, for 
affection would hardly grow where interests 
were opposite. In his reading of English 
history there was once a warmer relation 
between high and low, when each class 
thought more of its duties than its interests, 
and religion, which was the same to all, 
was really believed in. Under such con- 
ditions inequality was natural and whole- 
some. When religion became opinion, 
dubious mure or less and divorced from 
conduct, while pleasures became more 
various and more attainable, the favoured 
classes fell away from the intention of their 
institution, monopolized the sweets of life 
and left the bitter to the poor. The sum 
of it all was that human society was in a 
healthy condition when the wise ruled the 
ignorant,— ruled with equal-handed autho- 
rity over high and low, rich and poor. He 
could not teach a philosophy of history, 
because he had none of his own, Theories 
shifted from generation to generation, and 
one ceased to believe in any of them. He 
knew noth.ng of, and cared nothing for, 
what were called laws of development, 
evolution or devolution, extension of con- 
stitutional privileges from reign to regn to 
end in no one knew what. He saw in 
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history only a stage on which the drama 
of humanity was played from age to age. 
History, like Shakespeare, must aim at 
revealing character without seeking to en- 
force a moral. “The history of mankind,” 
said Carlyle, “is the history of its great 
men. To find out these, clean the dirt 
from them, and place them on their proper 
pedestals is the true function of the his- 
torian.” He could not have a nobler one. 


Nobody can say that Mr. Froude 
has not spoken plainly ; whether he 
has spoken equally to the purpose 
will of course depend on the indi- 
vidual conception of history each man 
has formed for himself. Mr. Lecky 
at least seems willing to go along 
with him for some part of his way. 
He too disbelieves in the ‘ fatalism” 
of Buckle. Human affairs are so 
infinitely complex that it is vain to 
expect that they will ever exactly 
reproduce themselves, or that the study 
of the past can enable us to reproduce 
the future with the minuteness or the 
completeness that can be attained in 
the exact sciences. With Mr. Froude, 
again, he thinks that the most precious 
lessons of history are moral ones. 

The pleasure with which Mr. Froude’s 
audience listened to him appears to 
have been tempered in some quarters 
with regret. A writer in The Oxford 
Magazine laments that their new pro- 
fessor seems unlikely to give “ other 
than a reactionary stimulus to historic 
study and teaching in Oxford.” The 
regret is natural and not unbecoming. 
It is creditable to both to find pupils 
loyal to their masters, and certainly we 
should all be sorry to think that Mr. 
Freeman's teaching had been wholly 
wasted. Stare super antiquas vias is 
moreover a good motto to held by, 
until the ways have been proved un- 
sufe ; and the historical ways in which 
the present generation of Oxonians 
have been taught to walk are at least 
ancient to them. But what of those 
in which Mr. Froude has walked ? 
It were surely unreasonable to expect 
him to change the habits and temper 
of a lifetime because they may happen 
to be strange to those who are just 
beginning life. Did he not warn 
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his hearers that if he was to be of 
any use in his new office, he must 
follow his own lines; that he could 
not at his age work in harness with 
the athlete of the modern studies! 
When Harry Gow entered the lists for 
the Clan Chattan he refused all proffers 
of Milan hauberks and Spanish swords, 
fashioned after the newest devices, 
for the old armour he had wrought 
for himself and whose capacities for 
attack and defence he had so often 
proved. 

These swings of the pendulum are 
of course inevitable, and are perhaps 
not matter for very serious regret. 
One professor succeeds another, as 
one administration succeeds another ; 
and in the academic as in the 
political world there must be seasons 
when a reactionary stimulus is as 
salutary, if only for a_ breathing- 
space, as a progressive stimulus. Tories 
and Whigs, Radicals and Conserva- 
tives, Unionists and Separatists, by 
whatsoever name they go, between 
them all the balance contrives to get 
itself adjusted somehow. The differ- 
ence between two methods of teach- 
ing the same subject is generally, and 
in truth almost must be in these «lays, 
w difference of degree rather than of 
kind. In this particular instance, 
though the sentiment which inspires 
it is laudable, the regret expressed 
in The Oxford Magazine is unlikely 
to be widely felt outside the Uni- 
versity, and may perhaps not be 
wbsolute within it. After such a 
bout of scientific history as they have 
been enjoying for the past few years, 
it will do our young men no harm to 
be reminded, if only indirectly, that 
the subject has another side, that it is 
after all a form of literary composi- 
tion, and that the historian’s business 
is not only to collect his materials, 
but also to give them shape and 
proportion. 

In one respect these two lectures 
are of a piece ; they both suggest the 
same reflection. It is impossible to 
read them, and Mr. Lecky’s especially, 
without recalling the Prince of Abys- 


sinia’s despairing cry to Imlac, 
“Enough! Thou hast convinced me 
that no human being can ever be a 
poet.” Do all the members of the 
Birmingham Institute, all the under- 
graduates who take their degrees in 
the School of History, purpose to be- 
come historians? The thought is 
somewhat appalling. Of the consti- 
tution of the Birmingham Institute I 
have no certain knowledge; but one 
may probably without offence presume 
at least a considerable part of it to be 
composed of those who are not likely 
to have an abundance of the leisure 
necessary for a studious life, or to 
devote such leisure as they have to 
literary composition, at least of the 
laborious nature of history. In the 
case of the undergraduates large 
deductions must of course be made for 
those who select this school in order 
to escape from the bondage of Greek 
and Latin. If read they must, at 
least they argue, it must be less 
trouble to read their own language. 
Still one may reasonably allow for 
a certain number being really in- 
terested in this study, and anxious 
to derive what profit they can from it. 
The reading of history has an immense 
fascination even for those to whom 
the modern interpreters of the term 
would refuse the name of student. 
But even among these it is inconceiv- 
able that more than a very small pro- 
portion seriously propose to write his- 
tory, however assiduously and intelli- 
gently they may read it. Their 
studies too, in the nature of academi- 
cal things, must, in the large majority 
of cases, be confined to a period of at 
most three years. The study of his- 
tory as recommended by Mr. Lecky, 
and, though not quite so categorically, 
by Mr. Froude, is the study of a life- 
time. One may regret that the an- 
cient literatures of Greece and Rome 
do not fill so large a space as they did 
in the curriculum of the universities, 
though there need be no fear that 
they will ever cease to play their part 
in educating and humanising the 
world ; but their most thorough paced 
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advocate will not deny that a know- 
ledge of history, and especially of the 
history of his own country, is good for 
man. Yet if it is to be studied on 
these lines it will be obvious that when 
his three years’ course is over the 
student will carry away with him into 
the great world a knowledge only of in- 
finitesimally small portions and parcels 
of the past, and those, it may be, if 
all one hears of the methods of the 
scientific school be true, what Emer- 
son, describing his own style, called 
“infinitely repellent particles.” If a 
knowledge of the history of his own 
country be useful to a man,—as 
surely no one will deny that it is, even 
if he has no intention of assuming the 
oftice of historian, or even of a lecturer 
on history—then it must clearly profit 
him more to have a general knowledge 
of “the long results of time,” than to 
have amassed the materials out of 
which he may form a knowledge of one 
special period. Nor indeed is it pos- 
sible to have mastered the knowledge 
of any particular epoch in history 
without at least a good general know- 
ledge of what has gone before ; and it is 
equally impossible to rightly under- 
stand it without at least a good general 
knowledge of what came after. Changes 
in human affairs, though they should 
merit the name of revolutions, do not 
spring ready-made even from the brain 
of a Cesar, a Luther, a Cromwell, or a 
Napoleon. The greatest man, even a 
Shakespeare, is but the child of his 
age. The budding young historians 
who chatter so glibly about their 
“ periods,” are surely much in the 
position of architects who have made 
an exhaustive study of chimneys 
or staircases, but have neglected to 
acquaint themselves with the other 
properties of a house. The only house 
they will ever build will be such as 
Gray describes, full of 

Rich windows that exclude the light, 


And passages that lead to nothing. 


I read the other day some exceed- 
ingly sensible remarksin Zhe Spectator 
on this method of teaching history 
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and the sort of scholars it manu- 
factured. 


If they could realize Mr. Lecky’s dream, 
they would indeed have acquired wisdom ; 
but they cannot realize it, and they have 
acquired instead of wisdom—or, rather, 
the enlarged power of deduction which his- 
tory should confer-—a set of isolated facts 
which may or may not be applicable to the 
history daily transacting round them. 
Suppose they know, even profoundly, the 
history of the Reformation, but do not 
know the history of Christianity, how 
much will that help them to comprehend 
the conflict between the Church and Non- 
conformity, or to decide in their own 
minds the result on religion of widely ex- 
tended suffrage? This was the merit of 
the old and now repudiated method of 
teaching history. It enabled men, and in- 
deed men who never hoped to be historians, 
to learn the outlines of it, to put into their 
minds a general outline of the whole nar- 
rative, and to fill that up with details 
only when imperatively necessary. They 
were interested in the great personages, 
they were excited by the great dramas, 
and they gradually acquired, from curi- 
osity and intellectual interest rather than 
careful study, a general idea of the whole 
movement. Some of their information 
came from Shakespeare and some from 
Scott, some from historians as careful as 
Gibbon, and some from men as easily satis- 
fied as Rollin ; none of it was quite exact, 
and for very little of it could they quot« 
first-hand authority ; but still, they had a 
good general idea, which greatly enlarged 
their minds, and enabled them instantly 
to utilise any better piece of information 
which came to them in after life. Above 
all, it enabled them to read with interest 
and understanding—an acquisition which, 
so far as we see, is constantly wanting to 
these students of a period. We saw one 
the other day trying to get up the history 
of the Crusades. Being intelligent, he 
learned a great deal very rapidly, espe- 
cially about the motive of the Crusades, and 
the condition of mind which prompted 
them ; but he was hopelessly puzzled by 
two things. How came the Saracens to be 
a Power, and to hold Jerusalem, and what 
in the world placed a Greek Empire, a 
Christian Empire, yet so hostile to the 
Crusaders, so grand and yet so powerless 
to resist a few thousand barbarians with 
no supplies, right across their path? 
Would it not have been better for that 


student, quie a real personage, to have 
known the general outline of history even 
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in its barest form, and when he wanted to 
explore the Crusades, to have filled in 
without difficulty all that was acquired by 
the new reading? It seems at least, to us, 
that this was the first condition of acquir- 
ing from the study any of the wisdom, the 
acquisition of which, we entirely agree 
with Mr. Lecky, is the grand object of 
studying history at all. There is little to 
be got out of it without knowledge of de- 
tail, but there is nothing without know- 
ledge of outline ; and the majority, say of 
Birmingham men, cannot acquire both in 
youth, unless, indeed, they have that pas- 
sionate interest in the subject which we 
should say is excited in ninety-nine men 
in a hundred only by the dramatic events 
which the new system passes by with a 
certain contempt. 

This young crusader must have been 
indeed in a bad way ; evena knowledge 
of Count Robert of Paris had served 
him better than nothing. But is not 
The Spectator right? Is not this sort 
of special students, for all the prac- 
tical use they can put their studies to, 
much in the case of those whom 
Montaigne laughed at as acquainted 
with Galen but ignorant of the 
disease ? 

To turn for a moment ‘rom the 
reading to the writing of history. 
Though the rivalry between the dis- 
ciples of the two schools be as fierce 
as that between M. Jourdain’s pro- 
fessors, is the difference between them 
really so great as they are sometimes 
pleased to suppose? No man would 
willingly be called dull, and I suspect 
that the scientific historian would 
gladly write in epic fashion if he 
could. Both we all assume to be as 
eager for facts as Mr. Gradgrind ; and 
both human nature, and especially 
human historical nature, being what it 
is, will inevitably, and more or less 
consciously, colour the facts, or, let us 
say, arrange them according to their 
views, theories, principles, prejudices, 
whims, fancies, whatever it pleases the 
critics to call them. A writer in Zhe 
Times, commenting on Mr. Lecky’s 
speech, observed that, “The new 
historians have not succeeded in 
making history an exact science, and 
they have largely succeeded in destroy- 
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ing it as an art.” There can be no 
question as to the truth of the first 
part of the proposition ; the second I 
take leave to doubt. But let us 
assume it for the moment to be true. 
Is it the fault of their methods or of 
themselves? The scientific, or philo- 
sophic, historian need not necessarily 
be tedious; the epic, or dramatic, 
historian need not necessarily be 
inaccurate. Is there this desperate 
need for solving problems and explain- 
ing causes? Must the historian be 
for ever in evidence, like the man at 
a panorama, with a wand in his 
hand? May not history, when fitly 
told, be trusted to solve its own 
problems and explain its own causes ? 
In one of his early lectures Carlyle 
complained of Gibbon for not making 
clear the reasons for the downfall of 
the Roman Empire. “ With all his 
swagger and bombast,” he said, “no 
man ever gave a more futile account of 
human things than he has done of the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire; 
assigning no profound cause for these 
phenomena, nothing but diseased 
nerves, and all sorts of miserable 
motives to the actors in them.” It 
is never easy to be quite sure when 
Carlyle was seriously expressing his 
convictions, or merely flinging mud 
at some established land-mark. As 
Thackeray once said of him, he was 
one of the kindest and most generous 
of men to travellers on the road ; but 
to those who had arrived his attitude 
was less considerate. We must hope 
that it was in this mood that he was 
then regarding Gibbon ; and assuredly 
the reader who cannot find in those 
six immortal volumes the causes which 
brought the Roman Empire to ruin 
must be past the help of man. 

I suppose the world has not yet 
read the ideal historian, and is never 
likely to read him. When he is found it 
will be, as most good things are found, 
between the two extremes, between 
the plodding pedant on the one hand, 
and the dashing dramatist on the 
other. But it is surely idle to talk of 
the old school being repudiated and 

W 
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the new triumphant, because the latter 
happens for the moment to be in the 
ascendency in our universities. The 
world’s verdict is not pronounced in 
the lecture-rooms of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and the world, we may be very 
sure, will continue to read those 
historians who can write the best 
books. 


Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be. 


While schoolmen wrangle over this 
method and that, over what the law 
may be and where to find the testi- 
mony, Gibbon and Macaulay will 
continue to be read with delight and 
profit by all who can understand good 
history and appreciate good literature. 


My paper has grown, I fear, to a 
somewhat unwieldy length, but before 
closing it I should wish to add a few 
words on a subject not directly 
concerned with the study of history, 
but apparently much concerned with 
its study at Oxford. Mr. Froude has 
announced that for the future he will 
lecture only to men, that is to say, to 
members of the University by whom 
he has been appointed and by whom 
he is paid. Both at his first lecture, 
and at that delivered a few days 
previously by Mr. Gladstone, the 
scene that ensued when the doors 
were opened and all the best places 
discovered to be filled with women, 
has been called by those who saw it 
as indescribable and discreditable. 


Discreditable it most assuredly is that 
no care should have been taken by 
the University to ensure that their 
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members for whose instruction these 
lectures have been especially ordained 
should be enabled at least to hear 
them. In the case of Mr. Gladstone's 
lecture some excuse may perhaps be 
found in the fact that the whole affair 
lay outside the academic pale, and 
was indeed more akin to what stage- 
players call a “star performance ”’ 
than to the serious studies of the 
place. But this excuse, whatever it 
may be worth, can certainly not hold 
good of Mr. Froude’s lecture. His- 
torians of every school, all who hold 
the reputation of the universities dear, 
—all indeed who have any respect for 
sense and the fitness of things—will 
rejoice to hear that he has set his face 
against what is fast growing to be a 
crying scandal. If girls wish to play 
at being undergraduates, by all means 
let them do so; they might conceivably 
play at worse things, especially under 
the guidance of that aspiring petro- 
leuse Miss Cozens. Neither Oxford 
nor Cambridge is in truth their proper 
playing-ground ; but the universities, 
patient like the East, if not disdain- 
ful, have chosen to bow before the 
blast of the “Higher Education.” 
When the petticoated legions have 
rustled past to some fresh conquest, a 
new morning will doubtless break 
over these enduring spirits. Mean- 
while it is at least their business to 
take heed lest, in order to gratify 
the whims of our modern Hypatias, 
what should be the serious business 
of academical life be turned into an 
unseemly farce. 


Mark Rem, 
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COLLEGE LIFE IN THE TROPICS. 


NESTLING under a bold escarpment 
which rises some eight hundred feet 
above the sea on the eastern coast of 
the island of Barbados, there stands at 
this day the most venerable pile of 
collegiate buildings in the colonial 
empire of Great Britain. It bears the 
style and title of Codrington College. 
The name of Codrington awakens 
memories which reach over a wide area 
of English history. One of the earliest 
Codringtons was a brave standard- 
bearer in the time of the Black Prince ; 
and in later times the name recalls 
exciting encounters with West Indian 
buccaneers, and successful engagements 
with the French in days when England’s 
West Indian dependencies were her 
first and most important care. It 
carries us back also to Oxford in the 
throes of the Revolution; to the 
Flemish war under King William ; 
and to naval engagements with the 
Turks in the last reign. Nor does it 
permit us to forget the commander of 
the British Army during the latter 
part of the Crimean campaign ; nor, 
again, the missionary pioneer-work 
carried out in our own day among the 
Melanesians by yet another descendant 
of the Gloucestershire knight. 

The actual foundation of the college 
in Barbados dates from the earlier 
years of the eighteenth century, when 
Anne was queen. The life of the 
founder was full of such varied achieve- 
ments and manifold successes, that 
one may be pardoned for briefly dwell- 
ing upon it. His father, Colonel Cod- 
rington, was Captain-General of the 
Leeward Caribbee Islands, and to his 
enterprising spirit and wise rule the 
English Antilles mainly owed their 
marvellous development and flourishing 
condition in the seventeenth century. 
This illustrious general had one son, 
Christopher, whom he sent to England 
to be educated at Enfield and at Christ 


Church. In 1690, at the early age of 
twenty-two, Christopher was elected to 
a fellowship at All Souls, where he 
achieved a reputation little short of 
that of the Admirable Crichton. He 
devoted himself to ancient and modern 
languages, literature, history, divinity, 
physic, and logic ; while, if we may 
believe a funeral panegyric, he also 
shone as a wit, a poet, and an accom- 
plished gentleman. It is certainly a 
fact that on the occasion of King 
William’s visit to Oxford, Codrington 
was paid the high compliment of being 
chosen to deliver the University oration 
in place of the Public Orator, who was 
indisposed at the time. Of his poetical 
accomplishments, which elicited the 
praises of Cibber and Addison, it is 
unfortunate that scarcely anything re- 
mains. Still it is interesting to re- 
member that the verses from which an 
often-quoted couplet is borrowed were 
written by Codrington in praise of 7e 
Dispensary of Sir Samuel Garth. 
Ask me not, friend, what I approve or 
blame, 
Perhaps I know not why I like or damn ; 
I can be pleased and I dare own I am. 
I read thee over with a lover’s eye, 
Thou hast no faults or I no faults can spy, 
Thou art all beauty or all blindness I. 


Of the deep and unaffected piety of 
the man we have full proof in his 
noble determination to extend to the 
West Indies the advantages of reli- 
gious and useful learning through the 
foundation of a college for the training 
of medical missionaries, whose aim 
should be the amelioration and en- 
lightenment of the negroes and In- 
dians in those islands. Codrington’s 
life, however, was by no means that of 
a mere student. Four years after his 
election to All Souls, we find him ren- 
dering distinguished service in the 
army of King William in Flanders. 
It was indeed chiefly owing to the bril- 
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liant action of the First Regiment of 
Foot Guards, of which Codrington was 
captain, that the siege of Namur was 
successful. Its capture led to the 
Peace of Ryswick, which placed the first 
check on the power of Louis XIV. At 
the close of the Flemish war, Codrington 
succeeded to his father’s command in 
the West Indies. The unsettled state 
of these islands called for a firm and 
judicious administrator. This the 
Captain-General proved himself to be; 
but it would appear that his military 
method of government gained him 
some enemies; and at length, dis- 
gusted by the failure of an expedition 
against Guadaloupe in 1703, he retired 
to the peaceful seclusion of his estates 
in Barbados, where he passed the last 
six years of his life in contemplation 
and study. He died on Good Friday, 
April 7th, 1710, when just entering 
on the prime of life. His body was 
carried across the Atlantic and buried 
at All Souls, where the stone upon 
his grave bears the one word— 
CoDRINGTON. 

The one thing which most of all 
strikes the reader of his life, is the 
extraordinary genius which enabled so 
young a man to win his laurels in so 
many different vocations of life. At an 
age when most men begin to enjoy suc- 
cess Codrington had lived his life and 
retired from the world. At thirty-six, 
loaded with university honours and 
military distinctions, he throws up the 
most brilliant of administrative com- 
mands to devote himself to the more 
perfect cultivation of learning, and 
the advancement of religion and 
philanthropy. 

When his will was read it was 
found that he had bequeathed his 
splendid library and ten thousand 
pounds to his college of All Souls; 
while to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
which had been founded in 1701, he 
left his two estates in Barbados for 
the purpose of maintaining a college, 
* With a convenient number of pro- 
fessors and scholars, all of them to 
be under the vows of poverty, chas- 
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tity, and obedience, who shall be 
obliged to study and practice physic 
and chirurgery as well as divinity, 
that by the apparent usefulness of the 
former to all mankind they may both 
endear themselves to the people, and 
have the better opportunities of doing 
good to men’s souls whilst they are 
taking care of their bodies.” The 
particulars of the foundation and 
scheme were left to the discretion 
of the Society, “composed of good 
and wise men.” It was a noble 
thought, and one worthy of so saga- 
cious and far-seeing a man as Christo- 
pher Codrington, who felt how much he 
himself owed to his university training, 
to found in Barbados an institution 
which should, so far as possible, be to 
the West Indian youth what Oxford 
had been to him. 

No spot in the West Indies could 
have been found better adapted for 
the site of a college. The level 
plateau three hundred feet above 
the sea, on which the handsome 
stone mansion of the Codringtons 
was situated, afforded a most con- 
venient position for the college 
buildings. Within a mile of the sea- 
shore, fronting north-east on the wind- 
ward coast, fifteen miles from the 
town and harbour, remote, secluded, 
restful, salubrious, facing full to the 
health-giving trade-winds borne over 
three thousand miles of ocean—what 
could pious founder wish for more in 
the selection of a spot whereon to 
place his college ? 

And here accordingly, in course of 
time, a college was placed. A semin- 
ary was commenced at once, but liti- 
gation and other delays prevented the 
great Society from commencing the 
building of the college until 1742. 
Time, too, had to pass before the West 
Indian population was sufficiently 
large and sufficiently educated to re- 
spond to the advantages offered by an 
academical institution in their midst. 
The training of boys was the first 
step which necessarily preceded the 
education of young men. Disastrous 
hurricanes more than once laid the 
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estates in ruins; and the flooring of 
the college chapel even now bears 
historic marks of the violence with 
which the storm of 1831 hurled roof 
and cupola upon its black and white 
marble slabs. It was about the year 
1829 that the college really began to 
take its place as the Alma Mater of 
the West Indian youth; and since 
that date the majority of the scions of 
the best West Indian families have 
passed under its fostering care. At 
the present time the college is affili- 
ated to the University of Durham, and 
a link with St. Cuthbert is thus estab- 
lished in the tropics. It remains not 
only the oldest theological college in 
our colonial empire, but also the only 
foundation in the West Indies where 
a university degree can be obtained. 
A long avenue of palms, the tallest 
of which, over eighty feet high, sur- 
vived the hurricane of 1831, leads to 
the college entrance. On the left, 
facing a small lake, stands the old 
mansion where the founder lived and 
died ; it is now the Principal’s Lodge. 
Immediately in front ranges the pic- 
turesque facade of the college buildings, 
built of grey stone in the square, 
heavily-mullioned style of the Georg- 
ian period. On the right, above the 
grove of mahogany trees, is the cricket- 
ground where many a keen match is 
played between the students and the 
elevens of the island or the garrison. 
Through and beyond the belfry lie the 
tennis-lawns. The visitor forgets for 
the moment that he is in the tropics, 
and fancies himself transported back 
to Oxford. Here is the chapel panelled 
in native cedar and mahogany: here 
the hall, lofty, roomy, and distin- 
guished by a monastic simplicity ; 
and here the library, laden with that 
scent of old books, and breathing that 
atmosphere of hushed repose, which is 
a characteristic charm of all college 
libraries. Nor are the college system 
and rule unlike those of the English 
universities. It is Oxford adapted to 
the tropics. The chapel-bell rings its 
summons at seven in the morning, and 
in troop the students in academic attire. 
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After service begin the lectures of 
the day. Men are earlier risers in 
the tropics, and the reading which in 
England would be done at night is 
done here in the early morning, for 
the day which begins at sunrise does 
not linger on long after sunset. At 
four o’clock in the cool of the after- 
noon the cricket and tennis begin. 
Evensong in the chapel is sung at 
seven, and by half-past eight or nine 
the day is over. There are no college 
gates, nor is there any locking-out, for 
the heat of the climate demands that 
all windows and doors shall stand open 
day and night. A watchman guards 
the premises. 

The old mansion-house, in which 
Codrington died, deserves more than a 
passing mention, for not only is it one 
of the oldest stone houses in the West 
Indies, but it is also one of the most 
striking and architecturally interesting. 
It was built in the earliest days of the 
settlement, when slave-labour was 
directed by skilled English workmen, 
and settlers loved to reproduce in their 
West Indian homes the substantial 
and picturesque features of their 
country-seats in England. The massive 
stone porch, with its three arches 
covered with ferns and mosses, faces 
westward towards the hills, which in 
the wet season pour down their rushing 
torrents to the sea. The ivy, woodbine, 
stephanotis and other sweet-scented 
tropical climbers cling in loving em- 
brace to the old stone walls. From the 
eastern veranda there stretches a wide 
view of the limitless blue of the 
Atlantic, nowhere bluer than in the 
Caribbean seas, and the ear catches the 
distant rumble of the waves on the 
shingle beach. The grounds are ex- 
tensive ; and here the shrubs and trees 
seem to rival each other in brilliancy 
of colouring and profusion of foliage. 
Frangipani and flamboyant, hibiscus 
and croton, almond and mahogany, 
orange and guava grow in a reckless 
profusion, while the dark palms tower 
above all and stir majestically in the 
breeze as though waving their approval 
of nature’s lavish bounty. Seen in a 
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sympathetic mood, under the brilliant 
tropical moon, the place presents a per- 
fect realization of still, calm grandeur, 
and one can enter into the feeling 
which led the active-minded Captain- 
General by the very force of contrast 
to settle down in so entrancing a 
seclusion, the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot. After the turmoil of 
his governorship here was a retreat in 
which to cherish noble thoughts and 
pure aspirations, and to nurture truer 
views of life, while close at hand, in 
the tireless tumble of the sea on the 
coral reef, was an ever present reminder 
of the transience and mutability of all 
external things. 


Immortalia ne speres monet annus et 
almum 
Que rapit hora diem. 


The beneficial value of Codrington’s 
foundation to the educational advance- 
ment of the West Indies can hardly be 
overestimated. To Codrington College 
go all the youths whose parents desire 
to give them a university education 
without the expense of sending them 
to England; and the impetus, first 
given to education by the early foster- 
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ing care of the Society which Codring- 
ton made his trustee, has led to the 
establishment of first grade as well as 
secondary and elementary schools, such 
as place Barbados educationally in the 
front rank of our West Indian col- 
onies. 

Nor is the primary design of the 
founder neglected. To Codrington 
College the bishops of the West Indian 
dioceses send their most promising 
candidates for Holy Orders, and their 
studies, agreeably with the founder’s 
will, embrace medicine and surgery as 
well as divinity and arts. A Reader 
in Hindi and Urdu gives instruction 
in those Oriental dialects, the know- 
ledge of which on the part of the clergy 
has been rendered necessary by the 
importation of many thousands of 
labourers from the East Indies. From 
Codrington College have gone forth 
some three-fifths of the whole of the 


present staff of the West Indian 
clergy. 
Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, 


Rectique cultus pectora roborant. 


T. Herpert BInDLey. 
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DON ORSINO.! 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Orxsino posted his letter with an odd 
sensation of relief. He felt that he 
was once more in communication with 
humanity, since he had been able to 
speak out and tell some one of the 
troubles that oppressed him. He had 
assuredly no reason for being more 
hopeful than before, and matters were 
in reality growing more serious every 
day ; but his heart was lighter and he 
took a more cheerful view of the future, 
almost against his own better judg- 
ment. 

He had not expected to receive an 
answer from Maria Consuelo for some 
time, and was surprised when one came 
in less than ten days from the date of 
his writing. This letter was short, 
hurriedly writtenand carelessly worded, 
but there was a ring of anxiety for him 
in every line of it which he could not 
misinterpret. Not only did she express 
the deepest sympathy for him and 
assure him that all he did still had the 
liveliest interest for her, but she also 
insisted upon being informed of the 
state of his affairs as often as possible. 
He had spoken of three possibilities, 
she said. Was there not a fourth 
somewhere? There might often be an 
issue from the most desperate situation 
of which no one dreamed. Could she 
not help him to discover where it lay 
in this case? Could they not write to 
each other and find it out together ? 

Orsino looked uneasily at the lines, 
and the blood rose to his temples. 
Did she mean what she said, or more, 
or less? He was overwrought and 
over-sensitive, and she had written 
thoughtlessly, as though not weighing 
her words, but only following an 


impulse for which she had no time to 
find the proper expression. She could 
not imagine that he would accept 
substantial help from her, still less 
that he would consent to marry her for 
the sake of the fortune which might 
save him. He grew very angry, then 
turned cold again, and then, reading 
the words again, saw that he had no 
right to attach any such meaning to 
them. Then it struck him that even 
if, by any possibility, she had meant 
to convey such an idea, he would have 
no right at all to resent it. Women, 
he reflected, did not look upon such 
matters as men did. She had refused 
to marry him when he was prosperous. 
If she meant that she would marry 
him now, to save him from ruin, he 
could not but acknowledge that she 
was carrying devotion near to its 
farthest limit. But the words them- 
selves would not bear such an inter- 
pretation. He was straining language 
too far in suggesting it. 

“ And yet she means something,” he 
said to himself. “Something which I 
cannot understand.” 

He wrote again, maintaining the 
tone of his first letter more carefully 
than she had done on her part, though 
not sparing the warmest expressions of 
heartfelt thanks for the sympathy she 
had so readily given. But there was 
no fourth way, he said. One of those 
three things which he had explained 
to her must happen. There was no 
hope, and he was resigned to continue 
his existence of slavery until Del 
Ferice’s death brought about the great 
crisis of his life. Not that Del Ferice 
was in any danger of dying, he added, 
in spite of the general gossip about his 
bad health. Such men often outlasted 
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stronger people, as Ugo had outlived 
Donna Tullia. Not that his death 
would improve matters, either, as they 
stood at present. That he had ex- 
plained before. If the count died 
now, there were ninety-nine chances 
out of a hundred that Orsino would be 
ruined. For the present, nothing 
would happen. In little more than a 
month, in six weeks at the utmost, 
anew arrangement would be forced 
upon him, binding him perhaps for 
years tocome. Del Ferice had already 
spoken to him of a great public under- 
taking, at least half of the contract 
for which could easily be secured or 
controlled by his bank. He had added 
that this might be a favourable ceca- 
sion for Andrea Contini and Company 
to act in concert with the bank. Orsino 
knew what that meant. Indeed, there 
was no possibility of mistaking the 
meaning, which was clear enough. 


The fourth plan could only lie in find- 
ing beforehand a purchaser for build- 
ings which could not be so disposed of, 


because they were built fora particular 
purpose, and could only be bought by 
those who had ordered them, namely 
persons whom Del Ferice so controlled 
that he could postpone their appearance 
if he chose, and drive Orsino into a 
failure at any moment after the com- 
pletion of the work. For instance, 
one of those buildings was evidently 
intended for a factory, and probably 
for a match-factory. Del Ferice, in 
requiring that Contini and Company 
should erect what he had already 
arranged to dispose of, had vaguely 
remarked that there were no match- 
factories in Rome and that perhaps 
some one would like to buy one. If 
Orsino had been less desperate he 
would willingly have risked much to 
resent the suave insolence. As it was, 
he had laughed in his tyrant’s face, 
and bitterly enough ; a form of insult, 
however, to which Ugo was supremely 
indifferent. 

These and many other details Orsino 
wrote to Maria Consuelo, pouring out 
his confidence with the assurance of 
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a man who asks nothing but sympathy 
and is sure of receiving that in over- 
flowing measure. He no longer waited 
for her answers as the crucial moment 
approached, but wrote freely from day 
to day, as he felt inclined. There was 
little which he did not tell her in the 
dozen or fifteen letters he penned in 
the course of the month. Like many 
reticent men who have never taken up 
a pen except for ordinary correspond- 
ence or for the routine work of a 
business requiring accuracy, and who 
all at once begin to write the history 
of their daily lives for the perusal of 
one trusted person, Orsino felt as 
though he had found a new means of 
expression, and abandoned himself 
willingly to the comparative pleasure 
of complete confidence. Like all such 
men, too, he unconsciously exhibited 
the chief fault of his character in his 
long diary-like letters. That fault 
was his vanity. Had he been describ- 
ing a great success he could and would 
have concealed it better ; in writing of 
his own successive errors and dis- 
appointments he showed, by the 
excessive blame he cast upon himself, 
how deeply that vanity of his was 
wounded. It is possible that Maria 
Consuelo discovered this. But she 
made no profession of analysis, and 
while appearing outwardly far colder 
than Orsino, she seemed much more 
disposed than he to yield to unexpected 
impulses when she felt their influence. 
And Orsino was quite unconscious that 
he might be exhibiting the defects of 
his moral nature to eyes keener than 
his own. 

He wrote constantly therefore, with 
the utmost freedom, and in the mo- 
ments while he was writing he enjoyed 
a faint illusion of increased safety, as 
though he were retarding the events of 
the future by describing minutely 
those of the past. More than once 
again Maria Consuelo answered him, 
and always in the same strain, doing 
her best, apparently, to give him hope 
and to reconcile him with himself. 
However much he might condemn his 
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own lack of foresight, she said, no 
man who did his best according to his 
best judgment, and who acted honour- 
ably, was to be blamed for the result, 
though it might involve the ruin of 
thousands. That was her chief argu- 
ment and it comforted him, and seemed 
to relieve him from a small part of the 
responsibility which weighed so heavily 
upon his shoulders, a burden now 
grown so grievous that the least light- 
ening of it made him feel compara- 
tively free until called upon to face 
facts again and fight with realities. 
But events would not be retarded, 
and Orsino’s own good qualities tended 
to hasten them, as they had to a great 
extent been the cause of his embar- 
rassment ever since the success of his 
first attempt, in making him valuable 
as a slave to be kept from escaping at 
all risks. The system upon which the 


business was conducted was admirable. 
It had been good from the beginning, 
and Orsino had improved it to a 
degree very uncommon in Rome. 


He 
had mastered the science of book- 
keeping in a short time, and had 
forced himself to an accuracy of detail 
and a promptness of ready reference 
which would have surprised many an 
old professional clerk. It must be 
remembered that from the first he had 
found little else to do. The technical 
work had always been in Contini’s 
hands, and Del Ferice’s forethought 
had relieved them both from the 
necessity of entering upon financial 
negotiations requiring time, diplomatic 
tact, and skill of a higher order. The 
consequence was that Orsino had 
devoted the whole of his great euergy 
and native talent for order to the 
keeping of the books, with the result 
that when a contract had been exe- 
cuted there was hardly any account- 
tant’s work to be done. Nominally, 
too, Andrea Contini and Company 
were not responsible to any one for 
their book-keeping ; but in practice, 
and under pretence of rendering 
valuable service, Del Ferice sent an 
auditor from time to time to look into 
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the state of affairs, a proceeding which 
Contini bitterly resented while Orsino 
expressed himself perfectly indifferent 
to the interference, on the ground that 
there was nothing to conceal. Had 
the books been badly kept, the final 
winding up of each contract would 
have been retarded for one or more 
weeks. But the more deeply Orsino 
became involved, the more keenly he 
felt the value, and at last the vital 
importance, of the most minute accu- 
racy. If worse came to worst and he 
should be obliged to fail, through Del 
Ferice’s sudden death or from any 
other cause, his reputation as an hon- 
ourable man might depend upon this 
very accuracy of detail, by which he 
would be able to prove that in the 
midst of great undertakings, and 
while very large sums of money were 
passing daily through his hands, he 
had never received even the very 
smallest share of the profits absorbed 
by the bank. He even kept a private 
account of his own expenditure on the 
allowance he received from his father, 
in order that, if called upon, he might 
be able to prove how large a part of 
that allowance he regularly paid to 
poor Contini as compensation for the 
unhappy position in which the latter 
found himself. If bankruptcy awaited 
him, his failure would, if the facts 
were properly made known, reckon as 
one of the most honourable on record, 
though he was pleased to look upon 
such a contingency as a certain source 
of scandal and more than possible 
disgrace. 

Unconsciously his own determined 
industry in book-keeping gave him a 
little more confidence. In his great 
anxiety he was sparedthe terrible 
uncertainty felt by a man who does 
not precisely know his own financial 
position at a given critical moment. 
His studiously acquired outward calm 
also stood him in good stead. Even 
San Giacinto, who knew the financial 
world as few men knew it, watched 
his youthful cousin with curiosity, 
and not without a certain sympathy 
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and a very little admiration. The 
young man’s face was growing stern 
and thoughtful like his own, lean, 
grave, and strong. San Giacinto re- 
membered that night a year and a half 
earlier when he had warned Orsino of 
the coming danger, and he was almost 
displeased with himself now for having 
taken a step which seemed to have 
been unnecessary. It was San 
Giacinto’s principle never to do any- 
thing unnecessary, because a useless 
action meant a loss of time and therefore 
a loss of advantage over the adversary 
of the moment. San Giacinto, in 
different circumstances, would have 
made a good general, possibly a great 
one ; his strange life had made him a 
financier of a type singular and wholly 
different from that of the men with 
whom he had todeal. He never sought 
to gain an advantage by a deception, 
but he won everything by superior fore- 
sight, imperturbable coolness, match- 
less rapidity of action, and undaunted 
courage in all circumstances. It 
needs higher qualities to be a good man, 
but no others are needed to make a 
successful one. Orsino possessed some- 
thing of the same rapidity and much 
of a similar coolness and courage, but 
he lacked the foresight. It was vanity, 
of the most pardonable kind, indeed, 
but vanity nevertheless which had led 
him to embark upon his dangerous 
enterprise ; not in the determination 
to accomplish for the sake of accom- 
plishing, still less in the direct desire 
for wealth as an ultimate object, but 
in the almost boyish longing to show 
to his own people that there was more in 
him than they suspected. The gift of 
foresight is generally weakened by the 
presence of vanity ; but when vanity 
takes its place the result is as likely to 
be failure as not, and depends almost 
directly upon chance alone. 

The crisis in Orsino’s life was at hand, 
and what has here been finally said of 
his position at that time seemed 
necessary, as summing up the conse- 
quences to him of more than two years’ 
unremitting labour during which he 


had become involved in affairs of 
enormous importance at an age when 
most young men are spending their 
time, more profitably perhaps and cer- 
tainly more agreeably, in such pleasures 
and pursuits as mother society provides 
for her half-fledged nestlings. 

On the day before his final interview 
with Del Ferice Orsino wrote a lengthy 
letter to Maria Consuelo. As she did 
not receive it until long afterwards it 
is quite unnecessary to give any account 
of its contents. Some time had passed 
since he had heard from her, and he was 
not sure whether or not she were still 
in Egypt. But he wrote to her never- 
theless, drawing much fictitious comfort 
and little real advantage from the last 
clear statement of his difficulties. By 
this time writing to her had become a 
habit, and he resorted to it naturally 
when over wearied by work and 
anxiety. 

On this same day also he had spent 
several hours in talking over the 
situation with Contini. The architect, 
strange to say, was more reconciled 
with his position than he had formerly 
been. He, at least, received a certain 
substantial remuneration. He, at least, 
loved his profession and rejoiced in the 
handling of great masses of brick and 
stone. He, too, was rapidly making a 
reputation and a name for himself, and, 
if business improved, was not prevented 
from entering into other enterprises 
besides the one in which he found 
himself so deeply interested. As a 
member of the firm he could not free 
himself. As an architect, he could 
have an architect’s office of his own 
and build for any one who chose to em- 
ploy him. For his own part, he said, 
he might perhaps be more profitably 
employed upon less important work ; 
but then, he might not, for business 
was very bad. The great works in 
which Del Ferice kept him engaged had 
the incalculable advantage of bringing 
him constantly before the public as an 
architect and of keeping his name, which 
was the name of the firm, continually 
in the notice of all men of business. 
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He was deeply indebted to Orsino for 
the generous help given when the 
realities of profit were so greatly at 
variance with the appearances of pros- 
perity. He would always regard re- 
payment of the money so advanced to 
him as a debt of honour and he hoped 
to live long enough to extinguish it. 
He sympathised with Orsino in his 
desire to be freer and more independ- 
ent, but reminded him that when the 
day of liberation came, he would not 
regret the comparatively short ap- 
prenticeship during which he had 
acquired so great a mastery of 
business. Business, he said, had 
been Orsino’s ambition from the 
beginning, and business he had, in 
plenty, if not with profit. For his 
own part, he was satisfied. 

Orsino felt that his partner could 
not be blamed, and he felt, too, that 
he would be doing Contini a great 
injury by involving him in a failure. 
But he regretted the time when their 
interests had coincided and they had 
cursed Del Ferice in common and with 
a good will. There was nothing to be 
done but to submit. He knew well 
enough what awaited him. 

On the following morning, by ap- 
pointment, he went with a heavy heart 
to meet Del Ferice at the bank. The 
latter had always preferred to see Or- 
sino without Contini when a new con- 
tract was to be discussed. As a per- 
sonal acquaintance he treated with Or- 
sino on a’ footing of social equality, and 
the balance of outwardly agreeable 
relations would have been disturbed 
by the presence of a social inferior. 
Moreover Del Ferice knew the 
Saracinesca people tolerably well, and 
though not so timid as many people 
supposed, he somewhat dreaded a 
sudden outbreak of the hereditary 
temper ; if such a manifestation really 
took place, it would be more agreeable 
that there should be no witnesses of 
it. 

Orsino was surprised to find that 
Ugo was out of town. Having made 
an appointment, he ought at least to 
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Saracinesca of his departure. He had 


indeed left a message for Orsino, which 
was correctly delivered, to the effect 
that he would return in twenty-four 
hours, and requesting him to postpone 
the interview until the following after- 
noon. In Orsino’s humour this was 
not altogether pleasant. The young 
man felt little suspense indeed, for he 
knew how matters must turn out, and 
that he should be saddled with another 
contract. But he found it hard to 
wait with equanimity, now that he 
had made up his mind to the worst, 
and he resented Del Ferice’s rudeness 
in not giving a civil warning of his 
intended journey. 

The day passed somehow, at last, 
and towards evening Orsino received 
a telegram from Ugo, full of excuses, 
but begging to put off the meeting two 
days longer. The dispatch was from 
Naples whither Del Ferice often went 
on business. 

It was almost unbearable and yet it 
must be borne. Orsino spent his time 
in roaming about the less frequented 
parts of the city, trying to make new 
plans for the future which was already 
planned for him, doing his best to 
follow out a distinct line of thought, if 
only to distract his own attention. 
He could not even write to Maria 
Consuelo, for he felt that he had said 
all there was to be said, in his last 
long letter. 

On the morning of the fourth day 
he went to the bank again. Del Ferice 
was there and greeted him warmly, 
interweaving his phrases with excuses 
for his absence. 

“ You will forgive me, I am sure,” 
he said, “though I have put you to 
very great inconvenience. The case 
was urgent and I could not leave it in 
the hands of others. Of course you 
could have settled the business with 
another of the directors, but 1 think— 
indeed, I know that you prefer only 
to see me in these matters. We have 
worked together so long now, that we 
understand each other with half a word. 
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Really, I am very sorry to have kept 
you waiting so long!” 

“ It is of no importance,” answered 
Orsino coolly. ‘Pray do not speak of 
it.” 

“Of importance—no—perhaps not. 
That is, as you could not lose by it, it 
was not of financial importance. But 
when I have made an engagement, I 
like to keep it. In business, so much 
depends upon keeping small engage- 
ments ; and they may mean quite as 
much in the relations of society. 
However, as you are so kind, we will 
not speak of it again. I have made 
my excuses and you have accepted 
them. Let that end the matter. To 
business, now, Don Orsino, to busi- 
ness |” 

Orsino fancied that Del Ferice’s 
manner was not quite natural. He 
was generally more quiet ; his rather 
watery blue eyes did not usually look 
so wide awake; his fat white hands 
were not commonly so active in their 
gestures. Altogether he seemed more 
nervous, and at the same time better 
pleased with himself and with life than 
usual, Orsino wondered what had 
happened. He had perhaps made some 
very successful stroke in his affairs 
during the three days he had spent in 
Naples. 

“So let us now have a look into your 
contracts, Don Orsino,” hesaid. ‘ Or 
rather, look into the state of tie 
account yourself if you wish to do so, 
for I have already examined it.” 

“T am familiar enough with the 
details,’’ answered the young man. 
“‘ T do not need to look over everything. 
The books have been audited as you 
see. The only thing left to be done is 
to hand over the work to you, since it 
is executed according to the contract. 
You doubtless remember that verbal 
part of the agreement. You receive 
the buildings as they now stand and 
our credit cash if there is any, in full 
discharge of all the obligations of 
Andrea Contini and Company to the 
bank,—acceptances coming due, balance 
of account if in debit, and mortgages 
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on land and houses—and we are quits 
again, my firm being discharged of all 
obligation.” 

Del Ferice’s expression changed 
a little and became more grave. 
“ Doubtless,” he answered, “‘ there was 
a tacit understanding to that effect. 
Yes—yes—I remember. Indeed it was 
not altogether tacit. A word was said 
about it, and a word is as good asa 
contract. Very well, Don Orsino, 
very well. Since you desire it, we will 
ery quits again. This kind of business 
is not very profitable to the bank—not 
very—but it is not actual loss.” 

“Tt is not profitable to us,’ ob- 
served Orsino. “If you do not wish 
any more of it, we do not.” 

“Really?” Del Ferice looked at 
him rather curiously as though wishing 
that he would say more. Orsino met 
his glance steadily, expecting to be in- 
formed of the nature of the next con- 
tract to be forcea upon him. 

“So you really prefer to discontinue 
these operations, if I may call them 
so?” said Del Ferice thoughtfully. “It 
is strange that you should, I confess. 
I remember that you much desired to 
take a part in affairs, to be an actor 
in the interesting doings of the day, to 
be a financial personage, in short. 
You have had your wish, Don Orsino ; 
your firm plays an important part in 
Rome. Do you remember our first 
interview on the steps of Monte 
Citorio? You asked me whether I 
could and would help you to enter 
business. I promised that I would, 
and I have kept my word. The sums 
mentioned in those papers, here, show 
that I have done all I promised. You 
told me that you had fifteen thousand 
francs at your disposal. From that 
small beginning I have shown you how 
to deal with millions. But you do not 
seem to care for business, after all, 
Don Orsino. You really do not seem 
to care for it, though I must confess 
that you have aremarkable talent. It 
is very strange.” 

“Ts it?” asked Orsino with a shade 
of contempt. “ You may remember 
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that my business has not been 
profitable, in spite of what you call 
my talent, and in spite of what I know 
to have been hard work.” 

Del Ferice smiled softly. “That 
is quite another matter,” he answered. 
“If you had asked me whether 
you could make a fortune at this 
time, I would have told you that 
it was quite impossible without 
enormous capital. Quite impossible. 
Understand that, if you please. But 
negatively, you have profited, because 
others have failed,—hundreds of firms 
and contractors—while you have lost 
but the paltry fifteen thousand or so 
with which you began. And you have 
acquired great knowledge and experi- 
ence. Therefore, on the whole, you 
have been the gainer. In balancing 
an account one takes but the sordid 
debit and credit and compares them ; 
but in estimating the value of a firm 
one should consider its reputation and 
the goodwill it has created. The name 
of Andrea Contini and Company is a 
power in Rome. That is the result of 
your work, and it is not a loss,” 

Orsino said nothing, but leaned back 
in his chair, gloomily staring at the 
wall. He wondered when Del Ferice 
would come to the point, and begin to 
talk about the new contract. 

“You do not seem to agree with 
me,” observed Ugo, in an injured 
tone. 

“Not altogether, I confess,” replied 
the young man, with a contemptuous 
laugh. 

“ Well, well—it is no matter---it is 
of no importance—of no consequence 
whatever,” said Del Ferice, who seemed 
inclined to repeat himself and to 
lengthen his phrases as though he 
wished to gaintime. “Only this, Don 
Orsino. I would remind you that you 
have just executed a piece of work 
successfully which no other firm in 
Rome could have carried out without 
failure, under the present depression. 
It seems to me that you have every 
reason to congratulate yourself. Of 
course, it was impossible for me to 
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understand that you really cared for a 
large profit—for actual money ii 

** And I do not,” interrupted Orsino 
with more warmth than he had 
hitherto shown. 

“ But in that case, you ought to be 
more than satisfied,” objected Ugo 
suavely. 

Orsino grew impatient at last 
and spoke out frankly. “I cannot 
be satisfied with a position of 
absolute dependence, from which I 
cannot escape except by bankruptcy. 
You know that I am completely in 
your power. You know very well 
that while you are talking to me now 
you contemplate making your usual 
condition before crying quits, as you 
express it. You intend to impose 
another and probably a larger piece of 
work on me, which I shall be obliged 
to undertake on the same terms as 
before, because if I do not accept it, it 
is in your power to ruin me at once, 
And this state of things may go on for 
years. That is the enviable position of 
Andrea Contini and Company.” 

Del Ferice assumed an air of injured 
dignity. “If you think anything of 
this kind you have greatly misjudged 
me,” he said. 

“TI do not see why I should judge 
otherwise,” retorted Orsino. ‘“ That 
is exactly what took place on the last 
occasion, and what will take place 
now ag 

“T think not,” said Del Ferice very 
quietly, and watching him. 

Orsino was somewhat startled by the 
words, but his face betrayed nothing. 
It was clear to him that Ugo had 
something new to propose, and it was 
not easy to guess the nature of the 
coming proposition. ‘ Will you kindly 
explain yourself?” he asked. 

“My dear Don Orsino, there is 
nothing to explain,” replied Del Ferice 
again becoming very bland. 

“ T do not understand.” 

“No? It is very simple. You 
have finished the buildings. The bank 
will take them over and consider the 
account closed. You stated the position 
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yourself in the most precise terms. 
I do not see why you should suppose 
that the bank wishes to impose any- 
thing upon you which you are not in- 
clined to accept. I really do not see 
why you should think anything of the 
kind.” 

In the dead silence which followed 
Orisino could hear his own heart beat- 
ing loudly. He wondered whether he 
had heard aright. He wondered 
whether this were not some new 
manceuvre on Del Ferice’s part by 
which he must ultimately fall still more 
completely under the banker’s domina- 
tion. Ugo doubtless meant to qualify 
what he had just said by adding a 
clause. Orsino waited for what was to 
follow. 

“ Am I to understand that this does 
not suit your wishes?” inquired Ugo, 
presently. 

** On the contrary, it would suit me 
perfectly,” answered Orsino, control- 
ling his voice with some difficulty. 

“In that case, there is nothing more 
to be said,”’ observed Del Ferice. “The 
bank will give you a formal release— 
indeed, I think the notary is at this 
moment here. I am very glad to be 
able to meet your views, Don Orsino ; 
very glad, I am sure. It is always 
pleasant to tind that amicable relations 
have been preserved after a long and 
somewhat complicated business con- 
nection. The bank owes it to you, I 
am sure——” 

“T am quite willing to owe that to 
the bank,” answered Orsino, with a 
ready smile. He was almost beside 
himself with joy. 

“You are very good, I assure you,” 
said Del Ferice, with much_polite- 
ness. He touched a bell and his 
confidential clerk appeared. “ Can- 
cel these drafts,” he said, giving 
the man «a small bundle of bills. 
“Direct the notary to prepare a deed 
of sale, transferring all this property, 
as was done before——” he hesitated. 
* T will see him myself in ten minutes,” 
he added. “It will be simpler. The 
account of Andrea Contini is balanced 
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and closed. Make out a preliminary 
receipt for all dues whatsoever and 
bring it to me.” 

The clerk stared for one moment as 
though he believed that Del Ferice 
were mad, Then he went out. 

“T am sorry to lose you, Don Or- 
sino,” said Del Ferice, thoughtfully 
rolling his big silver pencil case on the 
table. ‘All the legal papers will be 
ready to-morrow afternoon.” 

“ Pray express to the directors my 
best thanks for so speedily winding up 
the business,” answered Orsino. “I 
think that, after all, I have no great 
talent for affairs.” 

“On the contrary, on the contrary,” 
protested Ugo. “Ihave a great deal to 
say against that statement.” And he 
eulogised Orsino’s gifts almost without 
pausing for breath until the clerk re- 
turned with the preliminary receipt. 
Del Ferice signed it and handed it to 
Orsino with a smile. 

“This was unnecessary,” said the 
young man. “I could have waited 
until to-morrow.” 

** A matter of conscience, dear Don 
Orsino—nothing more.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Orstxo was free at last. The whole 
matter was incomprehensible to him, 
and almost mysterious, so that after 
he had at last received his legal release 
he spent his time in trying to discover 
the motives of Del Ferice’s conduct. 
The simplest explanation seemed to be 
that Ugo had not derived as much 
profit from the last contract as he had 
hoped for, though it had been enough 
to justify him in keeping his informal 
engagement with Contini and Com- 
pany, and that he feared a new and 
unfavourable change in business which 
made any further speculations of the 
kind dangerous. For some time Orsino 
believed this to have been the case, but 
events proved that he was mistaken. 
He dissolved his partnership with Con- 
tini, but Andrea Contini and Company 
still continued to exist. The new 
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partner was no less a personage than 
Del Ferice himself, who was con- 
stantly represented in the firm by the 
confidential clerk who has been more 
than once mentioned in this history, 
and who was a friend of Contini. 
What terms Contini made for himself 
Orsino never knew, but it is certain 
that the architect prospered from that 
time and is still prosperous. 

Late in the spring of that year 1890 
Roman society was considerably sur- 
prised by the news of a most unex- 
pected marriage. The engagement 
had been carefully kept a secret; the 
banns had been published in Palermo, 
the civil and religious ceremonies had 
taken place there, and the happy 
couple had already reached Paris 
before either of them thought of in- 
forming their friends and before any 
notice of the event appeared in the 
papers. Even then, society felt itself 
aggrieved by the laconic form in which 
the information was communicated. 
The statement, indeed, left nothing 
to be desired on the score of plainness 
or conciseness of style. Count Del 
Ferice had married Maria Consuelo 
d’Aranjuez d’ Aragona. 

Two persons only received the in- 
telligence a few days before it was 
generally made known. One was 
Orsino and the other was Spicca. 
The letters were characteristic and 
may be worth reproducing. 


My Fartuer [Maria Consuelo wrote] I 
am married to Count Del Ferice, with 
whom I think that you are acquainted. 
There is no reason why I should enter into 
any explanation of my reasons for taking 
thisstep. There are plenty which every- 
body can see. My husband’s present 
position and great wealth make him what 
the world calls a good match, and my 
fortune places me above the suspicion of 
having married him forhis money. If his 
birth was not originally of the highest, it 
was at least as good as mine, and society 
will say that the marriage was appropriate 
in all its circumstances. You are aware 
that I could not be married without inform- 
ing my husband and the municipal 
authorities of my parentage, by presenting 
copies of the registers in Nice. Count Del 


Ferice was good enough to overlook some 
little peculiarity in the relation between 
the dates of my birth and your marriage. 
We will therefore say no more about the 
matter. The object of this letter is to let 
you know that those facts have been com- 
municated to several persons, as a matter 
of necessity. I do not expect you to con- 
gratulate me. I congratulate myself, 
however, with all my heart. Within two 
years I have freed myself from my worthy 
mother, I have placed myself beyond your 
power to injure me, and I have escaped 
ruining a man I loved by marrying him. 
I have laid the foundations of peace if not 
of happiness. 

The Princess is very ill, but hopes to 
reach Normandy before the summer begins. 
My husband will be obliged to be often 
in Rome but will come to me from time 
to time,asI cannot leave the Princess 
at present. She is trying, however, to 
select among her acquaintance another lady 
in waiting—the more willingly as she is 
not pleased with my marriage. Is that a 
satisfaction to you? I expect to spend the 
winter in Rome. 

Marta Consveto Det Ferice. 


This was the letter by which Maria 
Consuelo announced her marriage to 
the father whom she so sincerely 
hated. For cruelty of language and 
expression it was not to be compared 
with the one she had written to him 
after parting with Orsino. But had 
she known how the news she now 
conveyed would affect the old man 
who was to learn it, her heart might 
have softened a little towards him, 
even after all she had suffered. Very 
different were the lines Orsino received 
from her at the same time. 


My Dear Frienp—When you read this 
letter, which I write on the eve of my 
marriage, but shall not send till some days 
have passed, you must think of me as the 
wife of Ugo Del Ferice. To-night, I am 
still Maria Consuelo. I have something 
to say toyou,and you must read it patiently, 
for I shall never say it again—and after all, 
it will not be much. Is it right of me to 
say it? Idonotknow. Until to-morrow 
I have still time to refuse to be married. 
Therefore I am still a free agent, and en- 
titled to think freely. After to-morrow it 
will be different. 

I wish, dear, that I could tell you all 
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the truth. Perhaps you would not be 
ashamed of having loved the daughter of 
Lucrezia Ferris. But I cannot tell you all. 
There are reasons why you had better never 
know it. But I will tell you this, for I 
must say it once. I love you very dearly. 
I loved you long ago ; I loved you when I 
left Rome ; I have loved you ever since ; 
and I am afraid that I shall love you 
until I die. 

It is not foolish of me to write the words, 
though it may be wrong. IfI love you, 
it is because I know you. We shall meet 
before long, and then meet, perhaps, 
hundreds of times and more, for I am 
to live in Rome. I know that you will 
be all you should be, or I would not speak 
now as I never spoke before, at the moment 
when I am raising an impassable barrier 
between us by my own free will. If you 
ever loved me—and you did—you will 
respect that barrier in deed and word, and 
even in thought. You will remember only 
that I loved you with all my heart on the 
day before my marriage. You will forget 
even to think that I may love you still 
to-morrow, and think tenderly of you on 
the day after that. 

You are free now, dear, and can begin 
your real life. How do I know it? Del 
Ferice has told me that he has released you 
—for we sometimes speak of you. He has 
even shown me a copy of the legal act of 
release, which he chanced to find among 
the papers he had brought. An accident, 


— Or, perhaps he knows that 1 
oved you. I donot care—I had a right 
to, then. 


So you are quite free. I like to think 
that you have come out of all your troubles 
quite unscathed, young, your name un- 
tarnished, your hands clean, I am glad 
that you answered the letter I wrote to 
you from Egypt and told me all, and wrote 
so often afterwards. I could not do much 
beyond give you my sympathy, and I gave 
it all—to the uttermost. You will not 
need any more of it. You are free now, 
thank God ! 

If you think of me, wish me peace, dear ; 
I do not ask for anything nearer to hap- 
piness than that. But I wish you many 
things, the least of which should make you 
happy. Most of all, I wish that you may 
some day love well and truly, and win the 
reality of which you once thought you held 
the shadow. Can I say more than that? 
No loving woman can. 

And, so good-bye—good-bye, love of all 
my life, good-bye, dear, dear Orsino—I 
think this is the hardest good-bye of all— 
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I cannot 

write any more. Once again, the last— 

the very last time, for ever—I love you. 
Maria ConsvELo. 


when we are to meet so soon. 


A strange sensation came over 
Orsino as he read this letter. He was 
not able at first to realise much 
beyond the fact that Maria Consuelo 
was actually married to Del Ferice ; 
a match than which none imaginable 
could have been more unexpected. 
But he felt that there was more 
behind the facts than he was able to 
grasp, almost more than he dared to 
guess at. A mysterious horror filled 
his mind as he read and re-read the 
lines. There was no doubting the 
sincerity of what she said. He 
doubted the survival of his own love 
much more. She could have no 
reason whatever for writing as she 
did, on the eve of her marriage, no 
reason beyond the irresistible desire to 
speak out all her heart once only and 
for the last time. Again and again 
he went over the passages which 
struck him as most strange. Then 
the truth flashed upon him. Maria 
Consuelo had sold herself to free him 
from his difficulties, to save him from 
the terrible alternatives of either 
wasting his life as Del Ferice’s slave 
or of ruining his family. 

With a smothered exclamation, 
between an oath and a groan of pain, 
Orsino threw himself upon the divan 
and buried his face in his hands. It 
is kinder to leave him there for a 
time, alone. 

Poor Spicca broke down under this 
last blow. In vain old Santi got out 
the cordial from the press in the 
corner, and did his best to bring his 
master back to his natural self. In 
vain Spicca roused himself, forced 
himself to eat, went out, walked his 
hour, dragging his feet after him, and 
attempted to exchange a word with 
his friends at the club. He seemed 
to have got his death wound. His 


head sank lower on his breast, his 
long emaciated frame stooped more 
and more, the thin hands grew daily 
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more colourless, and the deathly face 
daily more deathly pale. Days passed 
away, and weeks, and it was early 
June. He no longer tried to go out. 
Santi tried to prevail upon him to 
take a little air in a cab, on the Via 
Appia. It would be money well spent, 
he said, apologising for suggesting 
such extravagance. Spicca shook his 
head, and kept to his chair by the 
open window. Then, on a certain 
morning, he was worse and had not 
the strength to rise from his bed. 

On that very morning a telegram 
came. He looked at it as though 
hardly understanding what he should 
do, as Santi held it before him. Then 
he opened it. His fingers did not 
tremble even now. The iron nerve 
of the great swordsman survived still. 


Ventnor—Rome. Count Spicca. The 
Princess is dead. I know the truth at last. 
God forgive me and bless you. I come to 
you at once.—Marta ConsvE.o. 


Spicca read the few words printed 
on the white strip that was pasted to 
the yellow paper. Then his hands 
sank to his sides and he closed his 
eyes. Santi thought it was the end, 
and burst into tears as he fell to his 
knees by the bed. 

Half an hour passed. Then Spicca 
raised his head, and made a gesture 
with his hand. “ Do not be a fool, 
Santi, I am not dead yet,” he said 
with kindly impatience. “Get up 
and send for Don Orsino Saracinesca, 
if he is still in Rome.” 

Santi left the room, drying his eyes 
and uttering incoherent exclamations 
of astonishment mingled with a 
singular cross-fire of praise and 
prayer directed to the saints and of 
imprecations upon himself for his own 
stupidity. 

Before noon Orsino appeared. He 
was gaunt and pale, and more like 
San Giacinto than ever. There was a 
settled hardness in his face which 
was never again to disappear per- 
manently. But he was horror-struck 
by Spicca’s appearance. He had 
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no idea that a man already so 
cadaverous could still change as the 
old man had changed. Spicca seemed 
little more than a grey shadow barely 
resting upon the white bed. He put 
the telegram into Orsino’s hands. 
The young man read it twice and his 
face expressed his astonishment. 
Spicca smiled faintly, as he watched 
him. 

“What does it mean?” asked 
Orsino. “Of what truth does she 
speak? She hated you, and now, all 
at once, she loves you. I[ do not 
understand.” 

* How should you?” The old man 
spoke in a clear, thin voice, very un- 
like his own. “You could not 
understand. But before I die, I will 
tell you.” 

“Do not talk of dying—-—” 

“No. It is not necessary. I 
realise it enough, and you need not 
realise it at all. I have not much 
to tell you, but a little truth will 
sometimes destroy many falsehoods. 
You remember the story about 
Lucrezia Ferris? Maria Consuelo 
wrote it to you.” 

“Remember it! 
it?” 

“You may as well, 
word of truth in it. 
is not her mother.” 

“ Not her mother !” 

“No. I only wonder how you could 
ever have believed that a Piedmontese 
nurse could be the mother of Maria 
Consuelo, Noram I Maria Consuelo’s 
father. Perhaps that will not sur- 
prise you so much. She does not 
resemble me, thank Heaven !” 

“ What is she then? Who is she?” 
asked Orsino impatiently. 

“To tell you that I must tell 
you the story. When I was young 
—very long before you were born 
—lI travelled much, and I was well 
received. I was rich and of good 
family. At a certain court in Europe 
—I was at one time in the diplomacy 
—I loved a lady whom I could not 
have married even had she been free 

I 


Could I forget 


There is not a 
Lucrezia Ferri 
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Her station was far above mine. She 
was also considerably older than I, 
and she paid very little attention to 
me I confess. But I loved her. She 
is just dead. She was that Princess 
mentioned in this telegram. Do you 
understand ? Do you hear me? My 
voice is weak.” 

“Perfectly. Pray go on.” 

* Maria Consuelo is her grandchild, 
the granddaughter of the only woman 
I ever loved. Understand that, too. 
It happened in this way. My Prin- 
cess had but one daughter, the 
Princess Marie, a mere child when I 
first saw her, not more than fourteen 
years old. We were all in Nice, one 
winter many years ago, some four 
years after I had first met the Princess. 
I travelled in order to see her, and 
she was always kind to me, though 
she did not love me. Perhaps I was 
useful, too, before that. People were 
always afraid of me, because I could 
handle the foils. It was many years 
ago, and the Princess Marie was 
eighteen. Poor child!” 

Spicea paused a moment, and passed 
his transparent hand over his eyes. 

“T think I understand,” said 
Orsino. 

“No you do not,” answered Spicca, 
with unexpected sharpness. “ You 
will not understand, until I have told 
you everything. The Princess Marie 
fell ill, or pretended to fall ill while we 
were at Nice. But she could not con- 
ceal the truth long, at least not from 
her mother. She had already taken 
into her confidence a little Piedmontese 
maid, scarcely older than herself—a 
certain Lucrezia Ferris—and she 
allowed no other woman to come near 
her. Then she told her mother the 
truth. She loved a man of her own 
rank and not much older, not yet of 
age, in fact. Unfortunately, as happens 
with such people, a marriage was diplo- 
matically impossible. He was not of 
her nationality and the relations were 
strained But she had married him 
nevertheless, secretly and, as it turned 
out, without any legal formalities. It 
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is questionable whether the marriage, 
even then, could have been proved to 
be valid, for she was a Catholic and he 
was not, and a Catholic priest had 
married them without proper authorisa- 
tion or dispensation. But they were 
both in earnest, both young and both 
foolish. The husband—his name is of 
no importance—was very far away at 
the time we were in Nice, and, was 
quite unable to come to her. She was 
about to be a mother and she turned 
to her own mother in her extremity, 
with a full confession of the truth.” 

“T see,” said Orsino. “And you 
adopted ——”’ 

“You do not see yet. The Princess 
came to me for advice. The situation 
was an extremely delicate one from all 
points of view. Todeclare the marriage 
at that moment might have produced 
extraordinary complications, for the 
countries to which the two young 
people belonged were on the verge of 
a war which was only retarded by the 
extraordinary genius of one man. To 
conceal it seemed equally dangerous, if 
not more so. The Princess Marie’s 
reputation was at stake,—the reputa- 
tion of a young girl, as people supposed 
her to be, remember that. Various 
schemes suggested themselves. I can- 
not tell what would have been done, 
for fate decided the matter—tragically, 
as fate does. The young husband was 
killed while on a shooting expedition 
—at least so it was stated. I always 
believed that he shot himself. It was 
all very mysterious. We could not 
keep the news from the Princess Marie. 
That night Maria Consuelo was born. 
On the next day, her mother died. The 
shock had killed her. The secret was 
now known to the old Princess, to me, 
to Lucrezia Ferris, and to the French 
doctor, aman of great skill and dis- 
cretion. Maria Consuelo was_ the 
nameless orphan child of an unacknow- 
ledged marriage, of a marriage which 
was certainly not legal, and which the 
Church must hesitate to ratify. Again 
we saw that the complications, diplo- 
matic and of other kinds, which would 


























arise if the truth were published, 
would be enormous. The Prince him- 
self was not yet in Nice, and was quite 
ignorant of the true cause of his 
daughter’s sudden death. But he 
would arrive in forty-eight hours, and 
it was necessary to decide upon some 
course. We could rely upon the doctor 
and upon our two selves,—the Princess 
and I. Lucrezia Ferris seemed to be 
a sensible, quiet girl, and she cer- 
tainly proved to be discreet for a long 
time. The Princess was distracted 
with grief and beside herself with 
anxiety. Remember that I loved her, 
—that explains what Idid. I proposed 
the plan which was carried out and 
with which you are acquainted. I took 
the child, declared it to be mine, and 
married Lucrezia. The only legal 
documents in existence concerning 
Maria Consuelo prove her to be my 
daughter. Tlie priest who had mar- 
ried poor Princess Marie could never 
be found. Terrified perhaps, at what 
he had done, he disappeared—probably 
as a monk in an Austrian monastery. 
I hunted him for years. Lucrezia 
Ferris was discreet for two reasons. 
She received a large sum of money, 
and a large allowance afterwards ; and 
later on it appears that she further 
enriched herself at Maria Consuelo’s 


expense. Avarice was her chief fault, 
and by it we held her. Secondly, 
however, she was well aware, and 


knows to-day, that no one would 
believe her story if she told the truth. 
The proofs are all positive and legal 
for Maria Consuelo’s supposed parent- 
age, and there is not a trace of evidence 
in favour of the truth. You know 
the story now. I am glad 1 have 
been able to tell it to you. I will 
rest now, for I am very tired. If I 
am alive to-morrow, come and see me 
—good-bye, in case you should not 
find me.” 

Orsino pressed the wasted hand and 
went out silently, more affected than 
he owned by the dying man’s words 
and looks. It was a painful story of 


well-meant mistakes, he thought, and 
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it explained many things which he had 
not understood. Linking it with all 
he knew besides, he had the whole 
history of Spicca’s mysterious, broken 
life, together with the explanation of 
some points in his own which had 
never been clear to him. The old 
cynic of a duellist had been a 
man of heart, after all, and had 
sacrificed his whole existence to keep 
a secret for a woman whom he loved 
but who did not care for him. That 
was all. She was dead and he was 
dying. The secret was already half 
buried in the past. If it were told 
now, no one would believe it. 

Orsino returned on the following 
day. He had sent for news several 
times, and was told that Spicca still 
lingered. He saw him again, but the 
old man seemed very weak, and only 
spoke a few words during the hour 
Orsino spent with him. The doctor 
had said that he might possibly live, 
but that there was not much hope. 

And again on the next day Orsino 
came back. He started as he entered 
the room. An old Franciscan, a 
Minorite, was by the bedside, speaking 
in low tones. Orsino made as though 
he would withdraw, but Spicca feebly 
beckoned to him to stay, and the monk 
rose. ‘“ Good-bye,” whispered Spicca, 
following him with his sunken eyes. 

Orsino led the Franciscan out. At 
the outer door the latter turned to 
Orsino with a strange look, and laid 
a hand upon hisarm. “ Who are you, 
my son?” he asked. 

“ Orsino Saracinesca.” 

“A friend of his?” 

“Yes.” 

‘“‘ He has done terrible things in his 
long life. But he has done noble 
things, too, and has suffered much, 
and in silence. He has earned his 
rest, and God will forgive him.” 

The monk bowed his head and went 
out. Orsino re-entered the room and 
took the vacant chair beside the bed. 
He touched Spicca’s hand almost affee- 
tionately, but the latter withdrew it 
with an effort. He had never liked 
12 
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sympathy, and liked it least when 
another would have needed it most. 
For a considerable time neither spoke. 
The pale hand lay peacefully upon the 
pillows, the long, shadowy frame was 
wrapped in a gown of dark woollen 
material. 

“Do you think she will come to- 
day?” asked the old man at length. 

“She may come to-day ; I hope so,” 
Orsino answered. 

A long pause followed. 

“T hope so, too,” Spicca whispered. 
“T have not much strength left. I 
cannot wait much longer.” 

Again there was silence. Orsino 
knew that there was nothing to be 
said, nothing at least which he could 
say, to cheer the last hours of the 
lonely life. But Spicca seemed con- 
tented that he should sit there. “ Give 
me that photograph,” he said, sud- 
denly, « quarter of an hour later. 

Orsino looked about him but could 
not see what Spicca wanted. 

“Hers,” said the feeble voice, “in 
the next room.” 

It was the photograph in the little 
chiselled frame, the same frame which 
had once excited Donna Tullia’s scorn. 
Orsino brought it quickly from its 
place over the chimney-piece, and held 
it before his friend’s eyes. Spicca 
gazed at it a long time in silence. 
“Take it away,” he said, at last. 
“Tt is not like her.” 

Orsino put it aside and sat down 
again. Presently Spicca turned a 
little on the pillow and looked at him. 
‘Do you remember that I once said 
I wished you might marry her?” 
he asked. 


“ Yes.” 
“It is quite true. You understand 
now! I could not tell you then.” 


“ Yes, 
now.” 

“ But I am sorry I said it.” 

“Why?” 

“Perhaps it influenced you and has 
hurt your life. I am sorry. You 
must forgive me.” 

‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, do not distress 


| understand everything 
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said 
“There is nothing 


yourself about such trifles,” 
Orsino, earnestly. 
to forgive.” 

“Thank you.” 

Orsino looked at him, pondering on 
the peaceful ending of the strange life, 
and wondering what manner of heart 
and soul the man had really lived with. 
With the intuition which sometimes 
comes to dying persons, Spicca under- 
stood, though it was long before he 
spoke again. There was a faint 
touch of his old manner in his words. 
“T am an awful example, Orsino,” 
he said, with the ghost of a smile. 
“ Do not imitate me. Do not sacrifice 
your life for the love of any woman. 
Try and appreciate sacrifices in 
others.” 

The smile died away again. “ And 
yet I am glad I did it,” he added, 
a moment later. “Perhaps it was 
all a mistake — but I did my 
best.” 

‘You did indeed,” Orsino answered 
gravely. He meant what he said, 
though he felt that it had indeed been 
all a mistake, as Spicca suggested. 
The young face was very thoughtful. 
Spicca little knew how hard his last 
cynicism hit the man beside him, for 
whose freedom and safety the woman 
of whom Spicca was thinking had sac- 
rificed so very much. He would die 
without knowing that. 

The door opened softly and a 
woman’s light footstep was on the 
threshold. Maria Consuelo came 
silently and swiftly forward with 
outstretched hands that had clasped 
the dying man’s almost before Orsino 
realised that it was she herself. She 
fell on her knees beside the bed and 
pressed the powerless cold fingers te 
her forehead. 

Spicca started and for one moment 
raised his head from the pillow. It 
fell back almost instantly. A look of 
supreme happiness flashed over the 
deathly features, followed by an ex- 
pression of pain. “Why did you 


marry him?” he asked, in tones so 
loud that Orsino started, and Maria 
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Consuelo looked up with streaming 
eyes, 

She did not answer, but tried to 
soothe him, rising and caressing his 
hand, and smoothing his pillows. 

“Tell me why you married him?” 
he cried again. “I am dying—I must 
know!” 

She bent down very low and whis- 
pered into his ear. He shook his head 
impatiently. ‘ Louder! I cannot hear! 
Louder !” 

Again she whispered, more distinct- 
ly this time, and casting an imploring 
glance at Orsino, who was too much 
disturbed to understand. 

“ Louder!” gasped the dying man, 
struggling to sit up. “ Louder! O 
my God! I shall die without hearing 
you—without knowing 

It would have been inhuman to 
torture the departing soul any longer. 
Then Maria Consuelo made her last 
sacrifice. She spoke in calm, clear 
tones. “I married to save the man 
I loved.” 

Spicca’s expression changed. For 
fully twenty seconds his sunken eyes 
remained fixed, gazing into hers. 
Then the light began to flash in them 
for the last time, keen as the light- 
ning. ‘God have merey on you! 
God reward you!” he cried. 

The shadowy figure quivered 
throughout its length, was still, then 
quivered again, then sprang up sud- 
denly with a leap, and Spicca was 
standing on the floor, clasping Maria 
Consuelo in his arms. All at once 
there was colour in his face and the 
fire grew bright in his glance. “O my 
darling, I have loved you so!” he 
cried, 

He almost lifted her from the 
ground as he pressed his lips passion- 
ately upon her forehead. His long 
thin hands relaxed suddenly, and the 
light broke in his eyes as when a 
mirror is shivered by a blow. For an 
instant, that seemed an age, he stood 
upright, dead already, and then fell 
back all his length across the bed with 
wie extended arms. 
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There was a short, sharp sob, and 
then a sound of passionate weeping 
filled the silent room. Strongly and 
tenderly Orsino laid his dead friend 
upon the couch as he had lain alive 
but two minutes earlier. He crossed 
the hands upon the breast and gently 
closed the staring eyes. He could not 
have had Maria Consuelo see him as he 
had fallen, when she next looked up. 

A little later they stood side by 
side, gazing at the calm dead face, in 
along silence. How long they stood 
they never knew, for their hearts were 
very full. The sun was going down 
and the evening light filled the room. 

“Did he tell you, before he died 
—about me?” asked Maria Consuelo, 
in a low voice. 

“Yes, he told me everything.” 

Maria Consuelo went forward and 
bent over the face, and kissed the 
white forehead, and made the sign of 
the Cross upon it. Then she turned 
and took Orsino’s hand in hers. “T 
could not help your hearing what 
I said, Orsino. He was dying, you 
see. You know all, now.” 

Orsino’s fingers pressed hers desper- 
ately. For a moment he could not 
speak, Then the agonised words 
came with a great effort, harshly but 
ringing from the heart. “ And I can 
give you nothing!” 

He covered his 
away. 

“Give me your friendship, dear— 
I never had your love,” she said. 

It was long before they taiked 
together again. 


face and turned 


This is what I know of young Orsino 
Saracinesca’s life up to the present 
time. Maria Consuelo, Countess Del 
Ferice, was right. She never had 
his love as he had hers. Perhaps 
the power of loving so is not in him. 
He is, after all, more like San Gia- 
cinto than any other member of the 
family, cold perhaps, and hard by 
nature. But these things which I 
have described have made a man of 
him at an age when many men are 
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but boys, and he has learnt what 
many never learn at all—that there 
is more true devotion to be found in 
the world than most people will ac- 
knowledge. He may some day be 
heard of. He may some day fall 
under the great passion. Or he may 
never love at all and may never dis- 
tinguish himself any more than his 
father has done. One or the other 
may happen, but not both, in all 
probability. The very greatest 
passion is really compatible with the 
very greatest success, except in extra- 
ordinarily good or bad natures. And 
Orsino Saracinesca is not extraordinary 
in any way. His character has been 
formed by the unysual circumstances 
in which he was placed when very 
young, rather than by anything like 


the self-development which we hear of 
in the lives of great men. From a 
somewhat foolish and affectediy cyni- 
cal youth he has grown into a 
decidedly hard and cool-headed man. 
He is very much seen in society, but 
talks little on the whole. If, here- 
after, there should be anything in his 
life worth recording, another hand 
than mine may write it down for 
future readers. 

If any one cares to ask why I have 
thought it worth the trouble to de- 
scribe his early years so minutely, I 
answer that the young man of the 
Transition Period interests me. Per- 
haps I am singular in that. Orsino 
Saracinesca is a fair type, I think, of 
his class at his age. I have done my 
best to be just to him. 


THE END 
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IN THE DAYS OF 


ELECTRICITY, steam, and modern 
progress have so completely changed 
the conditions of life in India during 
the past quarter of a century, that the 
manners and customs of the days before 
the Mutiny have become a somewhat 
interesting study. A retrospect such 
as this might almost take us back to 
the time of Colonel Newcome and Mr. 
Joseph Sedley, for it is probable that 
until the troubles of ’Fifty Seven and 
’Eight were overpast, and the influence 
of railways began to assert itself, the 
social and domestic status of the days 
of Thackeray’s nabob of Boggley 
Wollah underwent but little material 
alteration. At all events in the early 
’Fifties much of the old style of thing 
obtained, and the characters described 
in the ancient Anglo-Indian chronicles, 
with their nankeen suits, brandy-pani, 
and peppery diet, were still true to 
nature. It is to this particular decade 
that I propose to go back. For nearly 
a century before this the Englishman 
who resided in the land of peacocks 
and ivory was represented by the 
naturalist as a wild animal of strange 
proclivities preying upon curry and 
rice. Old commentators certainly 
adopted this diagnosis, and thus it 
came to pass that the enlarged liver, 
which was of course understood to be 
the portion of all those who had borne 
the burden and heat of the Indian 
day, was generated by fiery kabob and 
fostered by the best chutnee. Never- 
theless many an old campaigner can 
still remember, without any serious 
twitches in their right sides, the 
charming arrangement in the palest 
primrose which captivated them in 
Ceylon, and the many effective com- 
binations in warm, brown, amber, and 
golden-russet that pleased them in 
India. Curry certainly formed the 
piece de résistance of our food at the 
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time I speak of. It appeared at every 
meal, and, treated by the native cook 
according to his national traditions, the 
indifferent flesh and fowl of the country 
was thus rendered more acceptable 
than in any other method then known. 
It rejoiced the servants of honest John 
Company therefore to send round at 
their banquets, preceded by a great 
platter piled high with beautifully 
boiled rice, a large silver dish specially 
fashioned in compartments in each of 
which was placed a different sample of 
curry, together with trays of various 
chutneys freshly made and preserved, 
grilled ham, the roes of fishes, Bombay 
“ducks,” and paparum or paupad 
biscuits. The course was a meal in 
itself and occupied at least half an hour, 
for it was the correct thing to taste 
each sample and call for those that 
appealed to you pleasantly a second 
time. 

The dinner to which the newly- 
arrived youngster was bidden by the 
friends to whom he had brought letters 
of introduction at the Presidency town 
was quite a revelation, in its way, of 
quaint customs which were strange to 
him, and food that he had never tasted 
before. If the party happened to be 
a homely one, the host laid kindly 
hands upon him the moment he 
arrived, insisted on his removing his 
dress-coat, and made him put on a 
funny little white jacket similar to 
that affected to-day by the Parisian 
waiter. This was an act of good- 
nature, inviting the stranger, as it 
were, to enjoy himself without cere- 
mony; but if the host’s figure dif- 
fered widely from that of his guest 
(as it well might), the effect was not 
infrequently rather ludicrous. Inas- 
much however as all were in the same 
boat even the most sensitive man soon 
overcame his scruples, and wore his 
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disguise bravely. The ladies on the 
other hand were arrayed in the gayest 
toilettes, verandah- made, of course, 
according to the last plates in Le 
Follet, During dinner the new guest 
was startled by a series of bows from 
the men of the party followed by 
requests to give them “ the pleasure of 
beer”? with them, for beer was the 
beverage of the majority at small 
parties, and civilities were inter- 
changed with it as with wine at larger 
festivals. The general conversation 
was perhaps a little too local in charac- 
ter for him to be able to take part in 
it, but he was asked numerous ques- 
tions in regard to news from home, 
and subjected to quite an inquisition 
as to his plans and future destination. 
Some one was generally able to help 
him if he happened to want a horse or 
a buggy; another put his name down 
for the club ; while the ladies promised 
him assistance in procuring his ser- 
vants. For the rest, much kindness 
and geniality were shown him, and by 
the time he finished his last brandy 
pent and cheroot (both a little too 
strong for him) he had come to the 
conclusion that India was quite as 
jolly a place as his fondest hopes had 
pictured, 

The journey “up country” (I am 
speaking of Southern India) was of 
course performed in these days by 
* bullock dawk,” a tedious method of 
progression yet not without a certain 
pleasantness of its own if properly 
conducted. The inexperienced travel- 
ler often suffered privation, while the 
wise one fared rather luxuriously than 
otherwise. The former went forth 
into the wilderness with no special 
precaution in the way of creature 
comforts ; the latter journeyed with a 
roomy case of Messrs. Crosse and 
Blackwell’s provisions, and generally 
had a bottle or two of beer or claret 
to spare in case of accidents, and 
brandy as a matter of course. In this 
way the sapient pilgrim was frequently 
able to stretch forth a hospitable hand 
to a distressed fellow-traveller. Once 
upon a time in the earty days of my 


service I arrived at a public bungalow, 
or rest-house, hungry and thirsty, 
travel-stained, hot, and bruised from 
the constant jolting of my bullock- 
cart, without a morsel of anything 
to supplement the food that the 
place could furnish except a tin of 
sweet biscuits and a bunch of unripe 
plantains My new butler had informed 
me that bungalows were like hotels, 
and that a traveller got all he required 
for five rupees a day. The scoundrel 
accordingly relieved me of this sum 
daily and fed me on the bungalow 
“commons,” which consisted of a 
“ spatchcock ’ like the grilled back of 
an old Latin grammar, and a curry 
describable only as piper Indicum et 
preterea nihil. 1 had hardly finished 
dressing, and was awaiting in no very 
happy frame of mind the serving of 
this parody of dinner, when a visitor 
was announced,—a wayfarer in occu- 
pation of the rooms on the other side 
of the house—who introduced himself, 
said that his dinner would be ready 
in a few minutes, and hoped I would 
join him for he hated a solitary meal. 
I readily accepted the invitation, and 
shall remember the little symposium 
that followed as long as I live. My 
host was a captain of the same branch 
of the service as myself, an old soldier 
in every sense, for promotion was then 
cruelly slow, and a bon vivant. His 
bottle of sherry, arrayed in a white 
quilted jacket saturated with water, 
stood on the window-sill to catch the 
fleeting breeze; while a cooly was 
swinging backwards and forwards in 
the verandah a little frame suspended 
from the ceiling containing three or 
four bottles of beer similarly clad. A 
clean white cloth covered the stained 
surface of the bungalow table, and 
places for two, marked by pint pewters, 
were laid. A glass of sherry and 
bitters refreshed me nicely, and then 
a rattling of crockery, and the voices 
of servants, hurrying from the kitchen 
without, announced that our food was 
coming. “An old campaigner’s dish,”’ 
apologised my kind host, as a roomy 
cooking-vessel enveloped in a napkin 
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was placed before him. Its lid was 
sealed with paste, but when this was 
released a savoury odour steamed forth 
which would have tempted a “dying 
anchoret to eat.” “It is a sort of 
jugged stew,” explained he, ‘‘ of meat, 
soup, and vegetables combined, which 
I concoct myself, and send out to be 
cooked by my fellow.” Never had I 
tasted anything more delicious. It 
was helped in soup-plates, and as it 
contained a fowl, four snipe, a part- 
ridge, some slices of bacon, a tin of 
hare soup, some onions, wine, and 
seasoning, it was as the captain had 
said both soup and stew, the very 
thing for a famished traveller. After 
this we had a teal apiece roasted to a 
turn, and then a sweet omelette bap- 
tised with brandy and set alight like a 
Christmas plum-pudding. When I had 
been thus right royally feasted, I was 
given some valuable advice concerning 
the correct way of travelling. ‘‘ Make a 
rule, my boy,” said my mentor gravely, 
“never to travel without a few neces- 
saries of life such as you see here 
[there seemed to be sufficient to stock 
a small shop], and let nothing on earth 
induce you to separate yourself from 
your commissariat. Send your baggage 
ina different cart if you like, but stick 
to your food. I was once cbliged after 
«a very hard day’s work to dine on a 
pineapple, simply because I had trusted 
my stores toa servant in another trap 
which of course went wrong. I learnt 
a lesson, and never committed such a 
mistake again. The game we have just 
eaten I shot this morning, for I always 
go out with my gun for an hour or so 
before my bath and breakfast, rest 
during the day, have a gocd dinner at 
five, and push on during the evening 
and night to the next bungalow.” 
This was the common way of perform- 
ing a journey according to the old 
style. In still more ancient times, 
when roads were often mere tracks, 
our great grandsires were carried in 
state in palanquins with flashing 
torches and choirs of chanting bearers 
posted in relays. Business was con- 
ducted by night, and cowrie, or cavady 
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cases laden with the contents of the 
larder, storeroom, and cellar, were 
balanced on the shoulders of lusty 
coolies who trotted on ahead of the 
traveller. 

Talking of wayside hospitality 
reminds me of another incident which 
happened in the days of my bright 
green “ grifflinage,” and may perhaps 
be amusing. I arrived one afternoon 
at the Chickalore bungalow, and soon 
learnt from my servants that some 
kind friends, Colonel and Mrs. 
O’Rafferty of the Pallampore Light 
Infantry, were in possession of part 
of the premises. As soon as Mrs. 
O’R’s ayah had discovered to her 
mistress the rank, name, and regiment 
of the new comer, I received a slip of 
paper containing these words :— 
“ Delighted to hear it’s yourself and 
not a stranger that’s come. Will 
you just join us? We dine at four, 
but bring your own beer for we've 
run short. Yours &c., KATHLEEN 
O’Rarrerty. P.S. You'll come in 
your comfortable things of course.” 
I accepted with much pleasure, but not 
quite understanding the postscript, and 
being as yet by no means indifferent 
as to my personal appearance, [ 
brushed up and dressed myself as best 
I could in the circumstances, On 
proceeding to the other side of the 
bungalow I found the jovial old 
Colonel sitting in the verandah in his 
shirt-sleeves and a roomy pair of 
pyjamas, with his ante-prandial glass 
of sherry and bitters at his elbow, 
while Kathleen, his wife, stood in the 
doorway to receive me beaming with 
good-hearted smiles. She was arrayed 
in a fair white cambric garment, with 
a frill round the neck but otherwise 
fashioned with medizval simplicity, 
which adjusted itself to the undula- 
tions of her buxom person with 
unconscious fidelity. Her hair was 
gathered into a little knot the size of 
an orange, and her feet were cased in 
easy canvas slippers. The good old 
souls looked in fact as if they were 
about to proceed to bed rather than 
to dinner. “ Ah, Dan!” cried she to 
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her husband as I approached, “ did ye 
evur see the like of this now? Just 
look at me coat and mecollar! Faith, 
it’s a great travellur ye are entirely, 
Mr. Dandy, if that’s the way ye dress 
for dinner at a dawk bungalow. Ah 
well, nevur mind, sure the soup’s 
ready, and collar or no collar, bedad ! 
I’ve no doubt ye’re ready for't. Come 
on there, Dan.” The Colonel obeyed, 
and a most pleasant fittle meal we 
had. 

But by farthe most characteristic 
entertainment of the time of which I 
speak was the burra khana. This 
certainly deserves the passing tribute 
of a sketch. Let us therefore accept 
the invitation we have received from 
Major General McGowlie (commanding 
the Division) and Mrs. McGowlie, and 
see how the hospitalities of the old 
régime were dispensed, 

Soon after seven o’clock P.M. we 
drive up to the bungalow in our bul- 
lock-carriage, and are received at the 
door by Captain Flitter, the General’s 
son-in-law and aide-de-camp. We enter 
the drawing-room, and pause, after 
exchanging salutations all round, to 
take in the scene. The room is well 
furnished with guests, the thermo- 
meter indicates 92°, and our high- 
collared mess-jackets are tightly 
buttoned up. But what of that? The 
punkah is waving steadily, and nobody 
thinks of the heat. Young Mr. Lisper, 
of the Light Company of the Queen’s 
Hundred and Fifty-First, is the buck 
of the party; observe his ambrosial 
curls and the jaunty twist of hair that 
adorns each temple. He is, of course, 
cleanly shaven, as we all are, for 
Crimean experiences have yet to bring 
about the beard and moustache 
movement. His short-waisted shell- 
jacket clings like wax to his slim 
figure, and you wonder how on earth 
he contrived to get into his sleeves. 
His white ducks are moulded tightly 
as far as the knee, at which point they 
are set free in a nautical manner, fall- 
ing with a small slit in the side-seam 
so completely over his foot that you 
can only catch an inch of his toe with 
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your naked eye. He is hanging ex- 
pressively over the chair in which the 
lovely Miss Lucinda MeGowlie, the 
last importation by the good ship 
Renown, and the belle of our station, 
is gracefully posed. Her skirt of snowy 
muslin is garnished with green beetle- 
wings ; she wears long ringlets, and 
has acquired the languishing eye en- 
couraged by the Book of Beauty. She 
has a pretty foot, which her rather 
short draperies reveal liberally. Lis- 
per’s eyes are fixed upon it; it is set 
off by a pale pink silk stocking, and 
a black satin slipper secured by riband- 
sandals half an inch wide. She wears 
mittens, of course, and long earrings ; 
a broad sash of pink riband is tied at 
the back of her gown, and bows of the 
same bedeck her pretty shoulders. 
She uses her fan coquettishly, and has 
lately read (unknown to her mother) 
Lord Byron’s beautiful poems with 
much appreciation. The General is 
tall and portly, measuring fifty-seven 
round his waist-belt. He is florid, and 
as hard as iron. His closely-shaven 
lips are occasionally given to anathe- 
matism, for at this epoch in Indian 
history all in authority with soldiers 
under them are prone to violent in- 
vectives, as we of course know, but he 
passes for a pleasant, hospitable old 
fellow when off duty. He has just 
extracted a fragment of naughty gossip 
(they call it gup) from wicked old Mrs. 
Prayter, and they are laughing at it 
together purple in the face. You 
think that there will be a fit of apo- 
plexy directly, but there is not; at 
least not yet. Padre Norrice, our 
chaplain, is of course here ; a hand- 
some man is he, and a favourite among 
the ladies, with no inconveniently ex- 
treme views of any kind. Such things 
indeed, even if invented, have not as 
yet been exported to India. He is for 
the moment rather put out because 
Lisper has appropriated the fair 


Lucinda; for Mrs. Norrice and her 
brood are in England, and his Rever 
ence improves the shining hour, while 
his freedom lasts, with mild Platonisms. 
But he finds consolation anon in de- 
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voting himself to Mrs. Softwill, a 
comely and somewhat volatile young 
matron, whose elderly husband is 
absent on duty with drafts. We have 
just had time to take these notes when 
a magnificent ormolu clock, from be- 
neath a great glass shade, chimes half- 
past seven, and Eleazar, the stout 
major-domo of the McGowlie household 
(a native Christian) enters with some 
dignity and announces that “ dinner 
is ready upon the table.” It is a 
moment of extreme anxiety. The laws 
of precedence must be observed to the 
last tittle, or battle, murder, and 
sudden death may be the result. Was 
not poor Captain Scatterly shot by 
Major Gusher, not so very long ago 
either, in the mango grove behind 
“Dustagir’s durgah” for taking in 
Mrs. Dovetail, the lady allotted to 
him, Major G., or at least on 
account of complications which arose 
out of that unhappy mistake? Have 
a care then lest any misunderstanding 
of the kind be created this evening ! 
In five minutes the arrangements are 
completed by Captain Flitter (exactly 
according to our respective ranks in 
the Civil and Military lists, and ac- 
cording to the positions to which the 
ladies are entitled by virtue of their 
husbands’ places in those calendars), 
and we march in to dinner. The 
General places Mrs. Prayter on his 
right, and Mr. Prayter, our jovial 
judge, takes the place of honour on the 
side of his hostess. On the left of our 
host sits Mrs. Softwill, and the vacant 
chair on the other side of Mrs. 
McGowlie is occupied by Dr. O’Flirty, 
our principal medical officer, a bachelor 
and a humorist. The remainder of 
the guests seat themselves as they 
please, for the practice of allotting 
places is as yet unknown. Eighteen 
or twenty people having settled them- 
selves, Padre Norrice upholds the dig- 
nity of his office by a short discourse 
touching the sanctification to our uses 
of the good things of this world now 
spread before us, and then the cover 
is removed from the colossal soup- 
tureen in front of the lady of the 


house. Mr. Prayter of course saves 
her the trouble of helping it, and 
business begins. 

The long delay, we find, has had a 
cooling effect on the soup, but we care 
not, for living under punkahs as we do 
we are accustomed to such things. 
Now look at the table. What a 
quantity of food to be sure! Large 
covered dishes, like a fleet of ancient 
triremes, are moored at close intervals 
along each side of the table, giving it 
the appearance of a silversmith’s 
shop-window. One of the newly intro- 
duced epergnes,—presented to the 
General on his giving up the command 
of the Rampoor Light Infantry, the 
crack native corps of the Presidency 
to which he belongs—fills the centre 
of the table. It is embellished by a 
posy of exuberant dimensions, the 
handiwork of the native gardener, 
and a thing of beauty according to the 
light which is in him ; lovely hibiscus, 
poinsettia, amaranthus, single zinnia, 
&e., all jammed tightly together. 
And we admire his taste, for only a very 
few bother their heads in these days 
about their flower-gardens, and Agri- 
horticultural Societies, Wardian cases, 
and skilled gardeners from Kew have 
yet to come. Two great dishes are 
now brought in ; one is placed before 
Captain Flitter, the other before little 
Bratty, a useful subaltern of Lisper’s 
regiment, carving being the special 
province of the juniors. No time is 
wasted over “kickshaws” as the 
General has it, and after the hot 
tinned salmon and tinned lobster-sauce, 
we straightway proceed to attack the 
solids. Of these there is enough and 
to spare; boiled turkey at one end, 
a roast saddle at the other, flanked by 
(good old term long since deceased) 
boiled ham, roast beef, and _ boiled 
fowls on one side, roast ducks, boiled 
leg of mutton, and tongue on the 
other. Vegetables galore accompany 
these viands, both those which come 
to us from Europe in tin cases, and 
the produce of the country. At this 
juncture the gun fires (eight P.M.), 
every man consults and corrects his 
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chronometer, and we know that the 
first half hour of the banquet has 
passed. The creaming sweet cham- 
pagne of the period is now introduced 
and poured intolong attenuated glasses, 
which in the future are to suggest to 
the artist in glassware delicate speci- 
men vases meet for single blooms 
of choice roses. The wine is specially 
strong to stand our climate, and it 
is administered with a generous hand. 
How is it cooled? Why, by saltpetre 
in a swing, a process which the native 
cooler thoroughly understands. The 
patient creature begins early, and 
succeeds in getting the wines entrust- 
ed to his care pleasantly cold, at all 
events, by the time they are wanted. 
Ice is destined, however, to improve 
him off the face of the Anglo-Indian 
establishment, and his craft will then 
die with him. It is of course to be 
expected now that the strings of the 
guests’ tongues will be considerably 
relaxed. The General is in his glory. 
He takes wine steadily with each man 
of the party without the smallest 
suspicion of heeltaps. His head is 


wade of laminated steel. Beyond 
waxing loquacious, therefore, and 


exhibiting increased freedom in the 
observations he makes and the stories 
he tells, he is as sober as when he sat 
down. The ladies on either side of 
him take care to keep him up to 
concert-pitch ; for, like their fellows 
in other callings, men of war are 
singularly susceptible to the deftly 
cloaked flatteries of woman. Mrs. 
Prayter calls him, “ Genny, dear,” and 
ever and anon strikes him with her fan 
to indicate her disapprobation of 
sundry trespasses beyond the confines 
of Tom Tiddler’s ground, “ provoking 
the caper which she seems to chide,” 
shameful old thing! Lisper continues 
to improve his ground with the en- 
chanting Lucinda ; they converse 
in undertones, and she is in far 
too romantic condition to partake 
of food. O’Flirty, the rascal (as 
he always does), brings the warm 
blood into the still fair cheek of Mrs. 
McGowlie, and Prayter’s reminiscences 
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of “first spears,” tigers, 


bears, 
serpents, and the performances of his 
celebrated Arab horse Shabash delight 
the ears of young Mr. P. Green, the 


last arrival from Haileybury. For 
our Judge (so say the captious) is more 
at home with his spear in the pig-skin, 
or in the jungle with his favourite 
‘Joe Manton,” than on his throne in 
court with the sword and scales of 
Justice. Curries are paraded (as has 
been described), and the clock strikes 
nine as they file away. Divers sweets 
come on, then a pine-apple cheese, and 
at about a quarter to ten the cloth is 
removed. Wine-bibbing after dinner 
is now the prevailing custom, so when 
the bottles have been circulated twice 
the ladies withdraw, and the business 
of punishing some really fine old 
Madeira is seriously undertaken. It 
is nearly eleven o’clock before we rise. 
Captain Flitter now respectfully sug- 
gests to the General that as there is a 
parade early to-morrow morning, 
perhaps he would like to slip off to 
bed ; for between ourselves, the vet- 
eran, still perfectly clear as regards 
his head, cannot command his legs so 
well as he did at an earlier part of 
the evening, and this advice is a pre- 
arranged thing between Mrs. Me- 
Gowlie and the aide-de-camp. So our 
host, assisted by the stout major-domo 
aforesaid, “slips off,’ and we proceed 
to join the ladies, though, sooth to say, 
there are some among us who would 
have chosen the better part had they 
followed the General’s example. Lu- 
cinda plays the show piece of music 
that won her a prize at school in Lon- 
don eighteen months ago; and then 
Mrs. Rowe-Croker, our chief songstress, 
whose high C sharp was considered 
by her admirers when in its prime to 
have been quite as good as Jenny 
Lind’s, proceeds to the instrument. 
By reason of her reputation, which 
appears to laugh at time, she is 
listened to with attention, as of her 
own accord she good-naturedly passes 
completely through her  répertoire. 


We, happening to have sensitive ears, 
would have been happier if she had 
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not given us quite so often the remains 
of that high C sharp, but to have said 
so would have probably led to a meet- 
ing in that mango grove behind 
Dustagir’s durgah, for Rowe-Croker, 
the lady’s husband, is an Irishman, in 
the habit, they say, of shooting men 
who offend him, or threatening to do 
so, like garden thrushes. As she 
finally quits the music-stool the hand 
of the ormolu clock is pointing to mid- 
night, our carriages are called, and 
we retire. But we go not as the spirit 
may move us; dear me, no! We 
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depart in the same order as that in 
which we went in to dinner ; seniors 
first, and the juniors according to their 
degree, a punctilio which no one 
dreams of infringing. 

When we wake in the morning with 
splitting headaches, and the dire symp- 
toms which accompany injudicious 
indulgence in those infernal “ promo- 
tion nuts,” we are not ashamed, for 
‘tis our custom so to suffer after 
experiencing the delights of a burra 
khana. 

A. Kenney-Herpert. 
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AN APOLOGY FROM AGE TO YOUTH. 


On the outskirts of a certain western, or 
perhaps of an eastern, town, in a pretty 
old house in a pretty old garden, an old 
man lived for many years, and there he 
died not very long ago. He had an in- 
herited fortune large enough to divide 
handsomely among his sons and daughters, 
three of whom lived with him till the day 
of his death. His way of life was frugal, 
though even the most thoughtless and 
luxury-loving of his children (the one 
who writes this) could not call it meagre. 
He had a reputation for cleverness, and 
wrote as well as read a great deal ; though 
he never troubled us with his writings, 
nor were we very curious to know about 
them. His neighbours thought him eccen- 
tric, even the poorer ones with whom he 
was more familiar than with the rest ; and 
his children thought him self-absorbed and 
stern. In his later years he lived in his 
library, so that one of his sons used to say 
that his face had come to look like a page 
from an old book, with worlds of fine 
meaning in it, but written in a forgotten 
language ; and it is indeed the truth that, 
except in a cloister, a more studious, silent, 
pale face than his is rarely seen. 

Much more than this might be said, but 
it is not necessary to say it. Identification 
is not desired, and the slightest introduc- 
tion will suffice for what follows. It is a 
copy of a letter which this gentleman 
addressed to his children a little while 
before his death, with a superscription to 
the effect that it should not be opened till 
amonth or so after he was gone. His 
wishes were of course obeyed. Some years 
have passed since then, but the difference 
the reading of this letter made in us has 
never lessened, and it never can lessen. 
Often and often have we thought that, 
were it published, it might speak to good 
purpose for other fathers to other children ; 
and with that idea alone it is published 
now. 


Believe me, George, believe me, 
Charles, and you, too, my daughters, 
that no wicked wish to hurt you with 
unanswerable reproach from the place 
where I shall be when this is read in- 
spires me to write it. Indeed, what 


I propose to indite is not a complaint 
but an explanation ; and it touches 
you no more than all the young men 
and women that ever lived, not ex- 
cluding myself, who was once as much 
of a young man as you could find to- 
day in seven counties. Complaint, if 
complaint be lawful, lies against our 
common nature, the instincts of which 
may be wholesome and prosperous 
enough in their general operation, 
and for mankind in the mass ; though 
I dare say that there is hardly an in- 
dividual man or woman that has not 
suffered the pain which those instincts 
bring us to inflict upon each other 
in turn, 

During the many, many days of 
loneliness that I have spent in my 
own room,—lI shall be glad if the 
books are kept together, and if the 
bow-pots in the window are hand- 
somely replenished as the seasons 
allow—I have often sought among 
essayists, poets, play-writers, and 
biographers for some recognition of 
my own particular trouble, and have 
never found anything of the kind ; 
and yet sure I am that mine is no 
singular case, but the experience of 
thousands and thousands who have 
silently endured without quite com- 
prehending it. Indeed, the essayists 
and the poets, the play-writers and 
the biographers (but the playwrights 
in especial), are all in one tale ; which 
is that men when they grow old do 
naturally become morose, silent, soli- 
tary, withdrawing from companion- 
ship just as the beasts do when age 
brings upon them a like depravity. 
Now I do not doubt it true of any of 
us that the sinking of the vital flame 
is so manifested; and besides, over 
and above what the physiologists 
would tell us, we know that we are 
not all good. people. Born selfish, 
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envious, uncharitable, the staple ele- 
ments of our nature wear through 
the gilding of youth, or we grow care- 
less of betraying them. And then it 
is a very true saying, I am sure, that 
wherever there is a strong native pre- 
ponderance of good qualities or bad 
(for once I bid you think of wine) 
it never fails to come out with age. 
Therefore I am not so foolish or re- 
gardless as to argue that, in a world 
which has never yet produced one per- 
fect generation of mankind, no old 
man is silent, solitary, sullen, unless 
he is made so by unkindly circum- 
stance. But what I do think is, that 
the making of such old men is com- 
mon in many a household of young 
people. 

It was in my books of natural his- 
tory that I found the nearest explana- 
tion of myself (myself of the last ten 
years, you will understand) that a very 
considerable library could afford. 
You would have been amused, perhaps 
touched, I am sure surprised, had you 
known that a good part of the retired 
and churlish occupations of your 
father in his “den” was to discover 
pathetic resemblances between himself 
and the “ rogue elephants” of natural 
history. Charles laughs; he says 
that he has noticed such resemblances 
in the family jungle, but not their 
pathos. No, no, he says nothing of 
the kind! Being a good boy at heart, 
he lets such jokes run through his 
mind silently now. Contemplation and 
a fellow-feeling have led me to the con- 
clusion that the case of these poor 
beasts has been much misunderstood, 
much misrepresented. No doubt they 
lend themselves to misrepresentation 
by their own conduct. The most 
sensible and cogitative of quadrupeds, 
the thought of what is really a com- 
mon injury, a universal fate, works 
upon their minds as it does in no other 
animal ; and being untamed creatures, 
with a genealogy of wildness extend- 
ing in unbroken continuity to remote 
geological periods (as witness their 
tusks, Cordelia, and their trunks, 
Elizabeth), they fall into ungovern- 
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able passions of resentment. Raging 
with an old-world sense of unmerited 
wrong, they ery vengefully, invade 
and toss orchards about, trample 
whole villages underfoot; and then 
how right it seems to call them “‘ mad ” 
and “rogue,” and how justly and 
judiciously were they driven from the 
herd ! 

Poor rogues! I think I understand 
you better, although, thanks to a 
widely-differing process of evolution, 
I have never been tempted to toss 
orchards about, nor (George, bear me 
out ; you have known me longest) to 
trample on anybody or anything. 
Your fault, poor rogues! is one that 
we are all doomed to fall into; and 
though you take its punishment as an 
exceptional outrage, it is a common 
punishment, and written among the 
laws of nature. In your ear, friend 
rogue,—that ear of noble flap that 
was made when flies were flies and not 
the insignificant things that buzz 
about us now—you were old, you 
were at any rate more than middle- 
aged, when you were driven from the 
herd, and that is all about it. But 
we all grow old, and therefore are all 
liable to a like exclusion. Mice, men, 
and mastodons, the feathered crea- 
tures, even some insects probably, 
come under this law, now inflicting, 
now enduring it; and if not the snail 
and many sorts of fishes, it is because 
their inferior organisation accounts 
for a comparative indifference to the 
disagreeableness of age. As they 
advance in sensitiveness and taste, no 
doubt they will become conscious of 
this disagreeableness also; and then 
there will be a greater number of 
God’s creatures who when they grow 
old withdraw into a morose solitude, 
which is one view of the matter, or 
are pushed into silence in a life apart 
by the young, which is another. 

You do not know, you never sus- 
pected it,—and why should you, when 
not one of you is much past thirty 
years of age?—but believe me, my 
children, it is not always the poor 
beast’s fault that you see him moping 
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at a distance from his fellow-creatures 
in the field or the farmyard. It may 
be, of course, that in growing old he 
has grown sulky and uncivil; but it 
is not for qualities of that kind, I 
fancy, that individuals are banished 
from the herd, the flock, the flight. 
But should he be crippled, or weakly, 
or old,—yes! Why, do you know 
that that charming little bird the— 
but I will not name him !—not un- 
commonly murders his father in cold 
blood as soon as he feels strong enough 
to fling himself upon the world ? There 
is a last visit, a last worm ; the worm 
is gobbled up, there is a sudden stroke 
of the beak at the bright paternal eyes, 
and youth begins its triumphal career. 
But this (oh, nature, nature!) is an 
extreme case, and we have nothing to 
do with it or with the like of it. All my 
intention is to remind you that nearly 
throughout the whole world of ani- 
mated creatures, and among such as 
live in families particularly, there is a 
something that divides the young from 
the old; that, to be plain, this some- 
thing is an instinctive aversion rising 
to repugnance and unaccompanied by 
pity ; that the feeling is all on the 
side of the young; that it exists 
among ourselves, ‘‘who are the first 
of things”; that though with us it 
may be concealed it cannot be subdued ; 
and lastly, that when a man worn 
with years, sic transit speaking from 
all quarters of his ruined face, is seen 
to shrink into speechless and uncom- 
panionable ways, why then, I say, the 
young people about him, whom this 
also offends, should not be in haste to 
explain it as the inevitable moroseness 
of the old dog, and to condemn it ac- 
cordingly. The moroseness may, 
indeed, be too evident for question, 
and it is not for me to say that, in 
most families where there are grey- 
grown fathers and solitary dens, it 
does not derive from the doggish 
source completely. Yet I would sug- 
gest, I, a grey-grown father whose 
one haunt and abiding-place has been 
the den for many a year, that there 
are exceptions, possibly a greater 
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number than is included in the dreams 
of youth ; and that it would be kind 
as well as philosophical to inquire a 
little into the origin of the moroseness 
before it is set down to mere crabbed- 
ness and the degeneracy of age. 

Shall I tell you more plainly what I 
think may sometimes be its origin, or 
at least a grand affluent and contribu- 
tory to it? I think it may be found 
in the direct, though unconscious, 
working of the aversion of youth from 
age which is the inheritance of all 
flesh, and one of the many witnesses 
to our brotherhood with the whole 
creation. Take me for an example, 
and think a little for yourselves. But 
before you begin upon that, hear again 
from my sincere lips, speaking with 
the knowledge that their sounds will 
not be heard till they themselves can 
speak no more, that I mean no reproach 
to you. No, nor did I ever blame you 
in my heart, having always in mind 
the nature of things and knowing how 
innocently hurt may be done. As you 
have been assured already, I hope, my 
sole intention is to explain and excuse 
myself to you, and make the writer of 
this apologia a more grateful memory 
to you than I fear he may otherwise 
be. Well, then, I saythis. You four 
young people have known me from my 
fifty-ninth, sixtieth, sixty-first birth- 
day,—I know not precisely when, but 
thereabout—as a close, severely silent, 
rarely-smiling old man, withdrawing 
more and more into himself every 
year, little seen at last among you ex- 
cept at dinner, where the head of the 
table was as the North Pole in a gra- 
dually advancing ice-age. One of the 
contemporaries of my own bright days 
(a great man as compared with your 
father, whose companionship he gener- 
ously tolerated), was known as “ the 
Gruncher.” ‘The name was to me as 
the sound of it ; and many a time as [ 
descended the stair to join you in the 
dining-room this was the thought in 
my mind: Now my children will say 
to themselves, ‘‘ Here comes the 





Gruncher,’—I don’t mean Gruncher 
exactly, but something of similar sig- 
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nification. Nor do I deny that a 
Gruncher I seemed ; well, and perhaps 
for some time now a Gruncher I have 
been. But I vow and declare that 
grunching was no spontaneous growth 
in my nature, but something quite 
foreign to it. It was sown, it was 
planted, and flourished, so much as it 
ever did flourish, to my own conscious 
hurt and sorrow. 

“ Here comes the Gruncher !” And 
accordingly, as I entered the room, 
whatever word was passing among you 
dropped, and the brighter the word 
the sooner. For a moment I have 
felt the air in the room alive and 
tingling with your jolly talk, and the 
next moment have beenaware of a 
sensation as if the various currents of 
the jollity were creeping back or being 
gathered back to their source in your 
bosoms. Sad for the Gruncher, believe 
me; and if his brow clouded rather 
more, and his lips tightened to one ad- 
ditional degree of thinness, why here 
was only human nature again. And 
let me tell you something else that you 
have not learned yet, perhaps: that 
where a young face would perforce re- 
veal a pathetic emotion in such cireum- 
stances (achild’s,fora sure example), an 
old one cannot. No, it is not altogether 
a matter of pride, as you may think. 
An old face is hardened, toughened. 
It has lost the play, the power to ex- 
press such delicate griefs ; and even 
though tears may be rising low down 
in the well within, can only look more 
grave and condensed, which is as much 
as to say more Gruncher-like. So 
much in answer to the question which 
will arise in your minds at this point ; 
for you will naturally say, how is it 
that we have never observed in him 
any recognition of the dropping of our 
talk, or any care as to whether it 
dropped or not ? 

But let me go on with this one 
illustration from the history of many 
days at home here. Thus abashed [ 
have taken my seat, a gentle breath 
from Greenland’s icy mountains cir- 
cling round the table at the same 
moment and bringing with it an inter- 
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val of Arctic silence. But not a long 
interval. Soon a word from Charles 
to George, from George to Elizabeth, 
softened the too poignant clatter of 
the table-furniture, and presently all 
four young voices were chiming away 
on this and on that; but, you will 
hardly believe it, in that tone of voice 
which has a back,—the back which 
strangers in a public place feel is 
turned upon them when we talk with 
each other in their presence. Though 
your brisk conversation may have 
been only of the cricket-match, of the 
people at the vicar’s garden-party, or 
some strange story in one of the 
popular journals, I could but wish 
myself included in it, if only as an 
acknowledged listener, just as I used 
to be before the shroudings of age 
began. As it was, exclusion, the back 
of the talk, which, while it seemed so 
very natural to you, was not meant, I 
am sure, in unkindness to me. But 
how could I help it, if it had the 
effect of unkindness sometimes? Or 
how if I felt angry as well as hurt 
when, breaking in with a little talk of 
my own, I was answered by one of 
you (none of the rest even looking at 
“the chair’) in the dry respectful 
tone of catechumen to catechist, and 
found it wise to cease? Though I 
knew that all was in accordance with 
the laws of nature, the same that are 
so hard on jungle-beasts and farm- 
yard populations, yet I could not 


quite suppress internal rebellion, 
individual revolt. And what was the 
consequence of that? The conse- 


quence was that when I rose from my 
chair as silently as I had taken it, to 
return to the den whence I came, it 
was not less reasonable for you to say 
within yourselves “ there goes” than 
it was to say an hour before, “here 
comes the Gruncher.” It was only 
another example of the way in which 
mood works upon mood, acting, re- 
acting, and reacting anew ; and so a 
little rift gradually widened into the 
great gulf between June and De- 
cember. 

I don’t think—no, I don’t think I 
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have become much more of a rogue 
elephant even to the last ; 1 mean as 
regards downright aggressive roguish- 


ness. Yet I am sadly aware that you 
can accuse me of growing more 


solitary, more distant, more self- 
absorbed, and even more forbidding. 
Yes, and that has been oppressive to 
you and very irksome. I know it 
and feel it every day of my life, and 
yet have been unable either to end or 
mend it ; though I have thought many 
a time of my own young days at home, 
and remember well that it was much 
the same with my father and his 
children (when they grew up), as it is 
with you and me. Much the same 
but not so bad; on second thoughts 
not nearly so bad, for he had a very 
great advantage. In him old age was 
almost beautiful. At seventy, and 
even till he died, there was no ravage 
in his silvery hair, his features gradu- 
ally fined away like a good blade in 
the wearing, and there was a very great 
difference between his eyes and the 
eyes of a tortoise. Fortunate beyond 
words is the man, if he loves to be 
loved, who at seventy years looks and 
moves as your grandfather did. But 
it is not the general luck. Most of 
us, alas and alack! are unbeautiful in 
decay. Here and there, and there 
again, we are marked by Time’s defac- 
ing fingers with the ugliness of age ; 
and whom do those uglinesses not 
repel? If we are humane we are 
ashamed of the repugnance, and do 
our best to sit upon it, to use one of 
Charles’s favourite expressions ; but it 
is as much a natural birth in the 
breast as any other sentiment, and is 
never consistently suppressed. Now, 
speaking among ourselves, I may say 
we all know that your father has been 
one of the unfortunates, not conspicu- 
ously so, as again we shall agree, I 
think, but enough; and that one 
little physical accident is answerable 
for a great deal. Of course it has 
had its effects upon you, this repel- 
lence which is so strangely felt as a 
personal offence; and, father or no 
father, he would be naught of a phil- 
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osopher and much of a fool who 
dropped into self-pitying pathetics over 
that. Andthen, mark you, it has had 
its effect upon me also. Again, 
George, I charge you to bear me out, 
so far as your remembrances allow. 
Did I ever put on the airs of a buck, 
or set any recognisable value on the 
modest portion of good looks that was 


mine before the grey days? I think 
not, and indeed am sure. But now 


hear me avow that when those good 
looks fell away and gave place to 
different ones, I mourned much as a 
beauty does when her losses are too great 
for denial to herself or disguise from 
others. And why? Because I hated 
to present myself to you a disagree- 
able object. I dare say it will sur- 
prise you as much as anything in the 
world could do to learn that in those 
times I often came down to breakfast 
quite unhappy on no other account ; 
but however surprising, it is true. 
And then upon the ugliness of age 
came some small infirmities, such as a 
troublesome loss of memory, a trem- 
bling hand for a soup-ladle, which 
made matters worse; and I being 
ashamed of them and unwilling to 
display them, shut myself out more 
and more from an intercourse which 
yet I cannot blame myself for being 
the first to narrow. 

But now, according to information 
imparted to me by Dr. , there 
is soon to be an end of all this muddle 
of small miseries. And that being 
so, I look forward with no earthly 
trouble but one, and that is, lest you 
should think of me after I am gone, 
—or should I rather say forget me? 
——as the morose, self-concentred, cur- 
mudgeonly old man that I doubt not 
you have thought me, and perhaps 
even fancied that I delighted to be. 
There are such old gentlemen, I grant 
you ; so many that they are believed 
to be acommon species. But I have 





given you my grounds for doubting 
whether some of these are not in part 
home-made, and made out of reluctant 
material ; and I beg of you to take 
me out of the category altogether. 
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Appearances are strong against me, 
it is true; and yet I do assure you 
that even now, when, already on the 
pathway out of the city of this life, 
I turn to look down on it, I hardly 
know how these appearances could 
have been avoided. Even if I could 
have invited you, six or eight years 
ago, to a consideration of the laws 
of our nature which are so much to 
blame for the alienation of youth 
and age, little good would have come 
of it; and the invitation was an 
impossible one. But there is no risk 
in placing that consideration before 
you in this way, to think of when I 
am gone, and to make it easier for 
you to believe that your father’s later 
years were not quite discharged of 
tenderness which surely you remem- 
ber in the days when you were little 
children. 

Before I had drawn the right de- 
ductions from my natural history 
books, there were times when I thought 
you most unkind to me. Then I 


learned to know better than to cherish 
such thoughts ; and now I would have 
you discard the corresponding idea 
of meas really and truly a churlish 
old man, more than content that his 
affections are ashes, and no longer 
troublesome, It was never so really 
and truly. All the four walls of my 
den could testify to that if they had 
tongues as well as ears. 

And so, without more ado, I end 
this letter, which was not to be half 
so long as it is, and to be clearer than 
I have made it. However, you will 
understand its meanings, and fold 
them in the kindliest shelter of your 
minds. And so, God bless you, George, 
and you, Charles; and for you the 
same prayer, my two pretty daughters. 
Another wish I have, all for myself, 
but that must seem strained and 
silly ; it is that I might be dissolved 
into air so soon as this last drop of 
ink is expended, and never be seen 
again. 
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A BRETON BEGGAR. 
(DOL CATHEDRAL.) 


In the brown shadow of the transept door, 
Gray kings and granite prophets overhead, 

Which are so ancient they can age no more, 
A beggar begs his bread. 


He too is old,—so old, and worn, and still, 


He seems a part of those gaunt sculptures there, 


By wizard masons dowered with power and will 
To sometimes moan in prayer : 


To moan in prayer, moving thin carven lips, 
And with faint senses striving to drink in 

Some golden sound, which peradventure slips 
From the altar’s heart within. 


What is thy prayer? Is it a plaintive praise, 
An intercession, or an anguished plaint ; 

Remorse, oh sinner, for wild, vanished days, 
Or ecstasy, oh saint? 


And through long hours, when thou art wout to sit 


In moveless silence, what inspires thy thought ? 
Is thine an utter drowsing; or shall wit 
Still travail, memory-fraught ? 


Hear’st thou old battles? Wast thou one of those 
Whose angry fire-locks made the hillsides ring, 

When, clad in skins and rags, the Chouans rose 
To die for Church and King? 


Or dost thou view, in weird and sad array, 

The long-dead Cymry ; they of whom men tell, 
That always to the war they marched away, 

And that they always fell? 


So touching are thine eyes which cannot see, 
So great a resignation haunts thy face, 

I often think that I behold in thee 
The symbol of thy race: 


Not as it was, when bards Armorican 
Sang the high pageant of their Age of Gold; 
But as it is, a sombre long-tressed man, 
Exceeding poor and old, 


With somewhat in his eyes for some to read, 
Albeit dimmed with years and scarcely felt,— 
The mystery of an antique deathless creed, 
The glamour of the Celt. 


V. G. P. 
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SOME CONTRASTS OF CANADIAN 


Gigantic steamers, rapid transit, 
and unexampled luxury of accommo- 
dation have reduced the voyage across 
the North Atlantic to the most com- 
monplace dimension. No one but a 
very great person indeed,—a popular 
actor, let us say, upon his first voy- 
age—would any longer have the hardi- 
hood to inflict upon the public the bill 
of fare, the distance accomplished 
each day, the inevitable concert in 
the saloon upon the last evening, and 
the inevitable vote of thanks to the 
skipper for not colliding with an 
iceberg or otherwise failing in his 
duty. These things can only now be 
perpetrated by a personage of such 
distinction that the very state of his 
digestion, or the temperature of his 
morning bath, may fairly be supposed 
to be of universal interest. 

It will be long, however, before the 
passage to Quebec is made under the 
same conditions of speed and luxury. 
Nature in the shape of ice and fogs 
and narrow channels resents the for- 
mer; while a combination of great 
speed and luxury requires a travelling 
public strong in both numbers and 
dollars to maintain it. Upon the 
Canadian route no such public as yet 
exists, nor is likely to exist within a 
measurable distance of time. 

The Canadian summer-route can 
never be so monotonous for the pas- 
senger, or so comparatively simple for 
the navigator, as the great ocean-track 
to the south of it. Many travellers 
not pressed for time prefer the humbler 
bark of two or three thousand tons with 
its smaller company, its sociability, 
and in some ways more actual com- 
fort. Some people too, with a taste 
for the sea, prefer riding the waves 
with dry decks at twelve or thirteen 
knots an hour to plunging through 
them at eighteen with wet ones. At 
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all events the voyage to Quebec in 
the comparatively small steamers that 
ply thither during the open months, 
must always be one of intense interest, 
if at times perhaps a little too exciting. 
Particularly is this the case in early 
autumn when the dreary coasts of 
Labrador are comparatively free from 
ice. For then these vessels go far 
north indeed, leaving Newfoundland 
to the south and entering the gulf of 
St. Lawrence by the narrow passage 
of Belle Isle. It is a trifle startling 
even to the most hardened Atlantic 
traveller to find himself at one point 
on this route so near the shores of 
Greenland that an Atlantic greyhound 
could cover the intervening space in 
a single day ! 

A greater contrast indeed than that 
offered by the first sight of land on 
this Canadian by-way to that which 
marks the termination of the passage 
on the great American highway can 
hardly be conceived. Upon the latter 
the populous low-lying shores that 
guard the entrance to New York Har- 
bour are at once the first break upon 
the watery sky-line, and the signal for 
those preparations which precede an 
arrival in port. In the former, there 
are many days of shipboard life yet 
to be encountered after the northern 
capes of Newfoundland and the grim 
coast of Labrador have risen on the 
horizon. The straits of Belle Isle, 
liberated for this brief season from 
the clutch of the ice-king, form a grim 
portal indeed to her Majesty’s North 
American dominions. As you enter 
them, and every rock upon the cruel 
barrev shore stands out in near and 
cold relief, the mystery of its appalling 
desolation takes possession of your 
soul, Rope-quoits lose their fascina- 
tion and seem almost indecorous under 
the shadow of solitudes so profound ; 
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and as night falls threepenny whist 
is suggestive of something like sacri- 
lege before the pale far-reaching gleam 
of that lonely lighthouse, so vital to 
the navigation of the narrow channel. 
There is no situation so impressive as 
this upon any other Atlantic route, and 
even these Quebec steamers keep to 
the south of Newfoundland for a great 
part of the summer season. This 
bleak and troublesome colony is in it- 
self sufficiently suggestive to average 
minds of the wildness and gloom of 
the north seas; and it is strange to 
feel that you are looking southward 
upon the black headlands and un- 
peopled bays which form the Ultima 
Thule of this northern land. It is 
stranger still to be on almost speak- 
ing terms with a country that, shunned 
by men and even by beasts, stretches 
its barren solitudes up into polar seas, 
and whose savage-looking coasts have 
even now but for a few brief weeks 
exchanged the grinding of the ice-fields 
for the wild wash of the sea. Such 
emotions off the coast of Labrador 
would be out of place no doubt in an 
Arctic explorer or the skipper of a 
whale-boat. But it is different with an 
ordinary traveller in an ordinary 
Atlantic liner. However expected, it 
is none the less impressive, this 
close contact, now on the one hand, 
now on the other, not for a few 
miles but for hundreds, with hills and 
plains that so far as man is concerned 
are realms of everlasting night,—and 
most unmistakably look it! A glance 
at the map will, if possible, stimulate 
the sensation. Quebec, that far north- 
ern outpost of American civilisation, 
lies a thousand miles southward from 
the entrance of the gulf. The know- 
ledge that huddled here and there in 
lonely bays at infinite distances apart 
are small groups of fishermen, takes no- 
thing from the desolation. On the con- 
trary, the stories of their hardships and 
sufferings that find their way by slow 
degrees to the many sources of trans- 
atlantic charity only emphasise it. No 
fulness of time will ever brighten 
these desert shores with yellow corn- 


fields and bustling sea-ports. Their 
past is but a tale of ill-fated ships, 
from the barque of the Elizabethan 
rover and Jesuit missioner to the 
steamer of to-day. All alike would 
fain hurry past them. Many have 
failed to do so, and have stayed to 
make some cruel headland famous for 
a generation with the memory of their 
doom. 

Another day, and the coasts of 
both Newfoundland and Labrador 
have faded away to the north and 
to the south of us. Another, and 
the hundred miles of desert that 
the long island of Anticosti still re- 
tains have been left behind; and with 
the dawn of a third the good ship, 
battered by its long struggle with 
an Atlantic equinox, is pounding 
through dead calm water under the 
very shadow of the lofty coasts of Gaspé 
and Remouski. This is the northern 
end of a wilderness reaching down 
to and nearly through New Bruns- 
wick. Its rugged and densely wooded 
heights, falling abruptly into the gulf, 
frown down upon the Quebec-bound 
steamer that closely hugs their base. 
Here and there a salmon-river cleaves 
the barrier and opens a vista of reced- 
ing mountains of imposing height. 
Here and there are signs of approach- 
ing civilisation in the shape of small 
clusters of fishermen’s cabins, a patch 
or two of bleached pasture-land, a 
solitary church. The imagination 
reels before the solitude of these 
people, not pioneers, remember, waiting 
for civilisation, but very old com- 
munities. Behind them is a mountain 
wilderness ; before them a semi-Arctic 
sea; while railroads and cities are so 
far away that their actual remoteness 
measured by the hundred miles ceases 
to be of any import. In the calm, 
oily waters the white porpoises, com- 
mon to the St. Lawrence Gulf and (we 
believe) the Bosphorus, are tumbling, 
and the black backs of spouting 
whales are breaking the surface of the 
water in every direction. Another 
day and the gulf has narrowed into 
the actual channel of the monarch of 


























all rivers. Here, from the mouth of 
the Saguenay, till the engines cease 
their throbbing beneath the Citadel of 
Quebec, from early morning till nearly 
sunset is spread before the eyes of the 
traveller one of those spectacles so 
justly celebrated and so often described 
that there is nothing to add. Only let 
us hope when next we see it the 
sun may be again shining on the broad 
river and the mountainous shores, and 
the wooded islands that fringe them 
be again lit with the indescribable 
glories of a Canadian autumn. 

This odd million of French Cana- 
dians make a wonderful display for 
their numbers along the four hundred 
miles or so of the majestic waterway 
they have so long occupied and so long 
identified with their race. Upon the 
slopes, and at the base of the beautiful 
highlands that form the north shore 
of the river from Quebec down to the 
Saguenay, their homes are everywhere 
visible. Upon the southern shore 
almost as far as the distant limits of 
Gaspé, and again for the whole hundred 
and forty miles going upwards from 
Quebec to Montreal and upon both 
banks, the farms and the villages, the 
churches and the convents of the 
French Canadians stand thick. Nor 
are they in the least suggestive of a 
new world, but have an indigenous 
air as if they had stood there always, 
and are quite in harmony with the 
scenery. ‘The houses it is true are gay 
with colour rather than grey with age, 
but it is the colouring of old France, 
not the paint of the American villa. 
Even the thatched roof, unknown else- 
where in this western world, is here by 
no means uncommon. Far above these 
humbler dwellings the tall spires and 
towers of frequent and _ spacious 
churches ring a still docile peasantry 
to vespers and to matins; the only 
true peasantry in North America, cer- 
tainly the only one which has handed 
over its conscience and much of its 
volition to the keeping of an auto- 
cratic caste. From the power of the 
feudal lord, the seigneur, abolished a 
generation back, to the grip of the 
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Church was an easy transition, and 
in that grip the French Canadian now 
supinely and contentedly lies. For him 
the wheat-fields of Manitoba or the soft 
breezes of the Pacific slope have as 
yet but little charm or meaning. The 
village church, for the erection of 
which his small farm as often as not 
still carries a heavy mortgage, is gene- 
rally the boundary of his horizon. 
Even when he wanders as far afield as 
the lumber-camps of Ontario or the 
factories of New England the home 
tie is, much more often than in the 
Anglo-Saxon’s case, only temporarily 
sundered, 

Twenty years ago the French Cana- 
dian seemed a harmless and picturesque 
feature of the British North American 
Federation. He was loyal, contented 
with his fair share of power, and gene- 
rally unaggressive. So far as the 
peasant himself is concerned there is 
probably little change. The ecclesias- 
tical power that represents him, how- 
ever, has of late years assumed a dif- 
ferent attitude. Race-animosity, and 
clerical assumption have developed 
with ominous rapidity and given a 
new departure to Canadian politics. 
The cry of “Lower Canada for the 
French,” and the demand for special 
favours for the Catholic Church, are 
significantly answered by the sullen 
tread of the Orange battalions of On- 
tario. Not very long ago the feeling 
was prevalent, and even justifiable, 
that it was a mere question of time 
before the French Canadian should 
be brushed aside into perennial ob- 
security by the energetic and all- 
conquering Briton. Even Quebec, a 
French city, and then a flourishing one, 
owed its prosperity to Englishmen and 
English capital. All this has changed. 
Both the Englishmen and their trade 
have now departed. Its fortunes are 
declining, and commercially speaking 
Quebec is fast becoming a city of the 
dead. On the other hand, Canada 
generally has nothing like maintained 
her former rate of progress. The 
last census showed that in the older 
provinces the normal rate of increase, 
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allowing nothing for immigration, had 
scarcely been maintained. ‘“ There 
are a million Canadians missing some- 
how,” was the pathetic cry of the 
astonished and chagrined Press. 
“Whither had these unpatriotic Sax- 
ons gone? To Dakota, Texas, or the 
Golden Gate?” But Jacques and 
Adolphe care nothing for Dakota or 
Texas or the Golden Gate. They are 
still at home, and have added the 
friction of race to the other cares 
of the Canadian Federation. This is 
not perhaps so serious as it might be, 
for the French priesthood can hardly 
use threats of annexation as a weapon 
of offence. A proper distrust of the 
works and ways of the great Republic 
still remains on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence. As a matter of fact the 
United States themselvesare justnowa 
little out of patience with their own 
Catholics. It is not likely they have 
any inclination to add a million and a 
half of priest-ridden peasants and un- 
enterprising traders of alien speech 
and blood to their dominions. 
Whatever may be the fortunes of 
the city of Quebec, as a spectacle it 
will always remain unique upon the 
continent of North America. The 
last time I approached it, an autumn 
sun in a cloudless sky was just about 
to set behind its grim battlements 
and lofty towers. The city, hung as 
it were on the darker side of the 
rock, was bathed in shadow and in 
light fleeey clouds of mist and smoke, 
above which sprang up in sharp relief 
the spires and pointed gables of 
churches, monasteries, and public 
buildings. Black against the glowing 
western sky frowned the bastions and 
the cannon of the famous fortress, 
while far over the woods and waters 
and mountains of one of the finest 
panoramas in the world, the glow of 
evening was kindling into a last splen- 
did blaze the sheen of myriads of 
autumn leaves. There is no spot per- 
haps on earth that pays such eloquent 
tribute to the peculiar genius of 
British enterprise and British valour 
as this ancient key of the Canadas. 
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Quebec looks indeed as if it had been 
created for a treasure-house of glorious 
memories. Heroic dust was surely 
never laid in a nobler sepulchre. But 
even Wolfe and Montcalm were but 
men ; and Quebec rises before one as 
the tomb not of heroes only, but of 
those great dreams of Western em- 
pire which for a century or more filled 
the imaginations and nerved the arms 
of the adventurous sons of old France. 
She will also stand for ever as the un- 
dying monument of victory in a strug- 
gle between two mighty nations, a 
struggle not for a dynasty or a crown, 
not for a province or a boundary, or a 
fortress, or for empty fame, but for 
the heritage of a continent. Other 
memories will crowd on the recollection 
of any one who cares for the men and 
deeds that helped to make American 
history, as the ship swings up to the 
dingy-looking wharf. And there is 
just light enough to see the tablet on 
the cliff’s side which marks the spot 
where on almost the only occasion 
when Briton fought Briton for the 
coveted stronghold, the brave Ameri- 
can Montgomery fell as he was leading 
the assault. 

I had intended in this paper to 
touch only upon those points of Cana- 
dian life and travel that are usually 
ignored in the many narrations of 
visitors to the Dominion. The ma- 
jority of these land at New York, 
and for reasons already given only a 
portion even of those who sail by a 
Canadian ocean-route enter the gulf 
through the remote and melancholy 
portals of Belle Isle. I felt justified 
therefore in regarding it as a by-way. 
For this dallying at Quebec however 
there is no excuse but the feelings 
awakened by its beauty and its memo- 
ries. I shall have no further tempta- 
tion to such departures. Neither the 
Windsor Hotel nor the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Montreal, nor the Houses 
of Parliament at Ottawa, nor the 


Queen’s Park, nor the University 
buildings at Toronto, nor any other 
of the recent fabrics of brick or stone 
which so many students of Greater 
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Britain and all guide-books seem to 
consider the alpha and the omega of 
colonial life, have any fascination for 
me. At any rate I shall cheerfully 
skip them all, and ask the reader to 
accompany me to the fine farming- 
districts of Ontario, which the afore- 
said student and chronicler of Greater 
Britain seems to take a positive joy 
in traversing by night in a Pullman 
car, 

The large towns of Canada are 
respectable, and in some cases flourish- 
ing. Two of them have the popula- 
tion of second-rate American cities, 
and are neither more nor less interest- 
ing. It is the farmers, however, that 
stout North British yeomanry, who 
have for the most part carved out 
Upper Canada, and are its most dis- 
tinctive social feature ; and it is surely 
the rural districts of a mainly agricul- 
tural colony that tell its story best. 
In Ontario particularly, the premier 
province of the Dominion, the social 
and economic picture presented by its 
agricultural districts is a far more im- 
pressive one than the new stores and 
Insurance offices that overhang the 
main street of Toronto. By far the 
largest proportion of Canadians still 
live inthe country. Toronto, it is true, 
has trebled its population in twenty 
years, but this has been mostly at the 
expense of the smaller towns. Within 
my own knowledge of the latter, 
which is a fairly wide one, I only 
know of a single instance of a really 
substantial increase, and many of 
something worse than stagnation. 
Centralisation has worked its dreary 
will in Canada as elsewhere. <A gene- 
ration ago these country towns were 
a pleasant and quite important fea- 
ture in the social life of the colony. 
Perhaps the elements, chiefly English 
and military, which gave them their 
tone, and whose daughters not long ago 
could be found as officers’ wives fol- 
lowing the drum of almost every regi- 
ment in the British service, were not 
of the kind to hold their own in a new 
country. Probably they were not; 
but local administration and Canadian 





politics undoubtedly are none the 
better for their decay. The thrifty 
shopkeeper now, with some excep- 
tions, rules socially as well as com- 
mercially in the country town of 
Upper Canada with its pleasant bow- 
ery villas and maple-shaded side-walks. 
Toronto society no longer welcomes 
strong contingents of fair women to 
the manner born, and brave, though 
perhaps not always practical and 
prudent, men from a score of leafy 
villages as it did of yore. But this 
after all is a matter merely of senti- 
ment ; and though the plaint be un- 
questionably justifiable, one must ad- 
mit that there was a good deal too 
much rye-whisky with the sentiment. 

I am anxious however to get out of 
both towns and villages into the real 
farming-districts of Ontario and par- 
ticularly of Western Ontario, that for 
the most part splendid country lying 
west of Toronto and between the 
great lakes of Erie and Huron and 
the Georgian Bay. Canadians even 
now complain that the British notion 
of a Canadian farm is a rude shanty 
surrounded by a waste of bristling 
stumps, and hemmed in by a belt of 
impenetrable forest where vast herds 
of deer and bear alone make life 
endurable by the facility with which 
they can be slain. The picture is 
in many imaginations further em- 
bellished by a wreath of snow several 
feet deep, which only lifts for a 
brief summer of great and unbroken 
heat. I can bear witness that the 
plaint, or taunt, of the Canadian has 
much foundation. At any rate, I am 
quite sure that ninety-nine English- 
men out of a hundred, if they were to 
take a drive from Hamilton to Brant- 
ford, let us say, or from Woodstock 
to Guelph, or for that matter any- 
where in settled Ontario, would be 
amazingly surprised. They would see 
a country in every detail as civilised, 
as densely settled, and as well culti- 
vated as an average rural neighbour- 
hood in England. It is not too much 
to say that some parts of Ontario, so 
far as appearances go, might have 








been settled by the Pilgrim Fathers 
or the early Saxons, and cultivated 
ever since by East Lothian farmers. 
The crudeness of a new country has 
been almost entirely banished. The 
manor house and park, the thorn 
hedge and the labourer’s cottage, are 
indeed absent. . The only habitations 
of man are the homesteads, but these 
lie infinitely thicker on the land than 
the farm-houses do in any part of 
England where they are of the same 
substance and pretension. And of 
this substance I shall speak presently. 

I need hardly say that farming-land 
in Canada carries with its ownership 
no sort of prestige. Nor is it looked 
upon with hungry eye by the moneyed 
townsman and the retired trader as it 
is in some parts of the United States, 
notably in the south. Land in On- 
tario has a purely commercial value, 
and as it is unprofitable to the absen- 
tee, and has no longer any more hope 
of unearned increment than tillage 
land in Oxfordshire or Berkshire, the 
casual investor will have nothing to 
do with it at all except asa mortgagee. 
Landholding in older Canada is only 
profitable to the owner who is at the 
same time a cultivator and a resident ; 
few absentee owners of country pro- 
perty would hold it at all if it could 
be converted into an equivalent in 
cash, 

Neither is there in Canada the same 
attraction for the city merchant or 
professional man in a country home 
and estate that there is even in many 
parts of America. Such a retreat loses 
its charm when you very likely have 
to be your own gardener, groom, and 
ploughman, while your wife and 
daughters do duty as cook and _ house- 
maids. This sort of thing is all very 
well for the farmer proper who looks 
upon it as part of his business ; 
but it absolutely destroys country 
life from the amateur’s point of view. 
It would, I think, surprise any one 
from this side of the Atlantic who saw 
for the first time the brick and stone 
mansions of the Ontario farmers, and 
the clean, well-tilled fields which sur- 
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round them, to be told that the whole 
of each establishment, both indoors 
and out, is worked by the hands 
of its owner and his family. I 
doubt if anywhere on the _ globe, 
except in seme parallel portions of 
the Northern States, there is a finer 
economic spectacle than this whole 
province of a hundred and a _ hun- 
dred-and-fifty-acre farms, all practi- 
cally self-supporting. There is gene- 
rally no rent and but little labour to 
pay, and light taxes. The owners are 
usually the second or third in descent 
from the poor immigrant who erected 
his log shanty upon a free grant, or its 
nearest equivalent, in the forest wilder- 
ness that thencovered Western Ontario. 
Of these rude beginnings, however, 
in this short time nearly every trace 
has been effaced. I always think that 
this perfect fatness and order, peace 
and plenty, evolved in so short a time 
out of a hideous chaos, is almost as elo- 
quent a monument to British valour 
as the fortress of Quebec itself. What 
pluck, what perseverance, what stub- 
bornness, what fortitude, the creation 
of these smiling homesteads have 
called forth, only those can tell who 
have assisted in such undertakings 
from their commencement ! 

Ontario as an agricultural province 
may be said to have been completed 
before the beginning of the long de- 
pression in grain which has hit all old 
countries on both sides of the Atlantic. 
There is to the north, between the 
Ottawa river and the great western 
lakes, an illimitable wilderness. This 
is supremely useful in the after-dinner 
speeches of High Commissioners and 
Imperial Federationists, and looks well 
upon the map as the home of future 
millions. As a matter of fact it is 
with trifling exceptions a shaggy for- 
bidding waste of rock and water. All 
of Ontario, that in an agricultural 
sense is worth settling under modern 
conditions, was settled by 1876. 
Most of this had long before that 
period assumed the appearance of an 
old country. With the opening of the 
north-western prairies the axe dropped 
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from the hands of the Ontario back- 
woodsman. The half-cleared, half- 
improved belt that separated the 
wilderness from the “ Front”’ went on 
developing at a slower rate. But the 
timbered lands behind had long been 
growing rockier, poorer, colder, more 
remote as the vanguard of settlement 
pushed laboriously on. The opening 
of Manitoba made further struggle 
superfluous ; the fall in grain would 
in any case have made it even more 
unprofitable than before. 

The Ontario homesteads, as I have 
said, stand thick upon the land, and in 
the matter of buildings suggest that 
each proprietor is determined not to 
be behind his neighbour. When one 
knows that every stick and stone that 
stand upon the well-tilled fields have 
in most cases been created from their 
produce, there seems a solidity and 
security about such a state of things 
that borders on the Utopian. The 
very want of colouring and social con- 
trasts that it argues, the dull, demo- 
cratic uniformity that it actually indi- 
cates, emphasise its material weal. 
Dull care and debt stalk abroad in 
places ;—where do they not ? The hand 
of the mortgagee in the less fertile 
districts presses heavily here and there. 
But against this may be placed the 
fact that hundreds of these Ontario 
farmers have snug sums of money out 
at interest, while there are few indeed 
whose inclinations lead them to exceed 
the income, modest though it be, that 
their land produces. The worst enemy 
of the Canadian farmer would not 
accuse him of extravagance. 

The class of regular labourers or 
“hired men” isa very small one. I 
should doubt if, in the districts with 
which I am familiar, there would be 
found more than one to every second 
farm. As a number of these are the 
sons of neighbouring farmers who pre- 
fer to work out, the professional ele- 
ment is reduced to insignificant dimen- 
sions. There are plenty of farmers, 
without any sons, who work a hundred 
acres of land, mostly tillage be it re- 
membered, single-handed, only having 
help at a busy period. 


Most of the houses are of brick or 
dressed stone with verandahs and bay 
windows, and look pleasantly out upon 
the highway through rows of tall 
Lombardy poplars or rustling maples. 
There is generally something of a lawn 
too, sprinkled however with evergreens 
and shady trees, for life is too serious 
on an Ontario farm to think much 
about lawn-mowers and flower-beds. 
And there is always the inevitable 
orchard, whose ruddy fruit we are get- 
ting so well acquainted with in England, 
and for which the farmer receives about 
a dollar a barrel. The Ontario barn 
is a source of pride and joy to its owner, 
for, as grain is not stacked out of doors, 
it has to hold his crops. It is of wood 
and very large, often carefully painted, 
and generally raised high upon stone 
foundations. Within these latter are 
the stables and cow-byres, the broad 
floor of the barn forming their roof. 
The fields usually run from ten to fif- 
teen acres. Sometimes they are divided 
from each other by the old-fashioned 
and unsightly snake-fence, but often 
in the more advanced districts by posts 
and rails or even barbed wire. Some 
farmers are introducing the live fence, 
using locust (acacia) for this purpose. 
Were this accomplished the resem- 
blance of the country to England would 
be still more striking, for, with the 
exception of a few acres of maize grown 
upon most farms, the crops are precisely 
the same as those of the mother-country 
and much in the same proportions. 
Ontario, for instance, is the only part of 
North America in which I have seen 
roots grown upon a large scale as a 
regular shift in the rotation. Upon 
every farm too a few acres of original 
forest-trees have been left standing. 
These, with the large cedar swamps that 
here and there in the valleys have not 
been cleared and drained, save the land- 
scape from all reproach of bareness. 
Railways are sufficiently numerous to 
be a nuisance to the traveller by road, 
who has to cross them again and again 
by the somewhat hazardous level cross- 
ings. Agricultural societies are many, 
and their exhibitions keenly supported. 
Pedigree stock of all kinds, Shropshire 
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and Southdown sheep, Shorthorn and 
Jersey cattle, and even the black and 
white Holsteins, can be seen upon the 
short but fattening pastures. Of this 
latter there is little of a permanent 
description, clover and timothy being 
practically the only meadows known. 
The price of land varies from £6 to 
£25 per acre; in the best districts 
£16 would be perhaps an average 
figure. 

Farming-lands in Ontario have 
depreciated in the last twenty years 
as in all other developed countries. 
Fifteen per cent. upon good lands, and 
thirty to forty on indifferent lands, 
would bea fair estimate of this decline. 
The opening of Manitoba hit the 
older provinces at the time very hard. 
The West carried off not only the 
young men, but much capital that 
would have otherwise been expended 
upon farms at home. Ontario (though 
not her farmers, who like all farmers 
the world over are told to stand aside 
and be content with a healthy life 
and small returns !) has now something 
of revenge, for she compels the Mani- 
toban exile to purchase her machinery. 
This the prairie farmer grumbles 
at mightily when just across the 
American border he could do so much 
better in the way of prices. Ontario 
retaliates that she built his railroads 
and made his country habitable, and 
bids him go to work and be a good 
boy. 

Rural society outside the towns is 
necessarily democratic, and for the 
most part upon one level. Hard 
manual work leaves little time for the 
graces of life, and agriculture engrosses 
its votaries and welds them into a 
common groove so much more effectu- 
ally than other trades. The Ontario 
farmer, as I have said, has housed him- 
self in commodious and even elegant 
fashion. He has his reception-rooms 
and parlour, sacred to the antimacas- 
sar and the chromo-lithograph. These 
solemn retreats, however, are for high 
days and holidays. The worthy hus- 
bandman spends his brief indoor exist- 
ence in more workaday quarters, the 
kitchen often, or some plain living-room 


at the back. And so would you, dear 
reader, if you and your wife and 
daughters did all the work indoors 
and out. Our friend will in most 
eases be Canadian born, and more 
often than. not of Scotch or Scotch- 
Irish patronymic. He bears very 
little resemblance to a British farmer, 
but differs as a rule so slightly from 
his contemporary in Ohio or Pennsyl- 
vania in appearance, manner, accent, 
and ideas, that I do not think an Eng- 
lishman would know them apart. His 
loyalty to the British connection is 
more of the negative than the effusive 
kind as described by ardent poli- 
ticians and distinguished travellers. 
The more you know of him the more 
you wonder whether a class on the 
whole so American and so Republican 
would stand the test when the hour of 
real trial came,—not trial by fire, but 
trial by dollars. 

One element you see in the agricul- 
tural communities of Canada which 
you would not find across the border, 
and that is the retired farmer. Now 
in all my life I never saw a retired 
farmer in the United States; the 
pretty villages of Ontario, however, 
contain numbers of them. Careful 
dealing and economy, as well as hard 
work, have been the distinguishing 
traits through life of the Canadian 
farmer ; otherwise Ontario would not 
have been what it is. But when the 
veteran retires to a villa and a half- 
acre of land on the village street, the 
old Adam in him lacks scope and is 
apt to display itself in a tiresome 
fashion. An ex-ironmonger waxed 
eloquent and even pathetic to me on 
one occasion not long ago touching the 
trials he had gone through at the 
hands of the retired farmer. He 
had begun business, it seems, in a 
country town greatly patronised as an 
asylum by these veterans of the 
plough. “You couldn’t trade with 
them,” said this man of iron. “It 
took them a whole day to buy a 
twenty-five cent stewpan.” They 
spent the morning at his store, pricing 
and handling everything therein, and 
the afternoon in going round to the 
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other stores in town to see if the 
article could be quoted anywhere five 
cents cheaper. He was doing a good 
business, he said, but the retired 
farmer “ wore him out.” Never again, 
said the ex-hardware merchant, would 
he open business in a town wherein 
dwelt a single retired farmer! My 
friend is now in the apple-export trade ; 
I met him in Liverpool the other day. 
He had come to the conclusion that 
the retired farmer was a miracle of 
prompt and generous dealing compared 
to the commission-merchant of the 
English fruit-market ! 

In spite of the uniformity of its 
occupation the average Ontario land- 
scape is good to look upon. Undulat- 
ing, bright of colour, sufficiently 
wooded, and that with stately timber 
of beech, sugar-maple, or oak, a drive 
through it between April and Novem- 
ber is always pleasant. Its brooks 
and rivers are clear and rapid like 
mountain streams, and with their tor- 
tuous and wooded courses greatly re- 
lieve the suspicion of tameness almost 
inseparable from a tillage country. 
The scarcity of birds and the absence 
of game are noticeable features. The 
latter have long ago been driven from 
these cleared regions to the illimitable 
back-country, whither the Canadian 
sportsman and holiday-maker hies him 
in theautumn. A few jack-rabbits and 
ruffed-grouse cling to the cedar swamps : 
a few snipe and duck in their season 
may haunt the streams and marshes ; 
but the Ontario farmers as a class have 
neither the inclination nor the oppor- 
tunity for sport. 

The saddle-horse as a means of tran- 
sit has disappeared from rural life in 
Canada. You would not meet a horse- 
man ina month out of reach of the 
big towns. Driving is the universal 
mode of locomotion, and fast horses 


are much more common in an ordinary 
way than in England. There is also 
more wheel-work and less sleighing 
than in former days in Western On- 
tario, for there is no doubt whatever 
that the winters have become both 
shorter and milder of late years. 

The Church of England in Ontario, 
as in the States, is the Church of the 
cities. It has scarcely any hold over the 
farming community, who are almost 
wholly Nonconformists. The country 
clergyman of the Episcopal communion 
has no position in any way akin to the 
English rector or vicar. A small town 
is almost necessary as a nucleus for an 
episcopalian congregation, and even 
then there is often much difficulty in 
collecting the modest stipend. The 
majority of the country clergy in ante- 
cedents and training suggest, to those 
who know both, the clergy of North 
Wales or parts of the north of Eng- 
land. 

The Canadian politician is just now, 
and deservedly so, in extremely bad 
odour. Formerly in a mixed company 
of Canadians politics were, as in other 
mixed companies, a dangerous topic of 
conversation. Since the recent deve- 
lopment of the precious doings in 
high quarters, the unanimity of both 
Tories and “Grits” on one point is 
so touching and complete that it puts 
into the shade all minor differences of 
conviction, and seems to make po- 
litical discussion in ordinary mixed 
society almost pleasant and _har- 
monious. The point of unanimity 
appears to be that blatant corruption 
is rampant among the officials of both 
parties, that one is every bit as bad 
as the other, and that only a fraction 
of their misdeeds have been, or ever 
will be, exposed to the eyes of a 
censorious world, 


B. 
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HERRICK AND HIS FRIENDS. 


To all but his professed admirers 
Herrick is chiefly known by a little 
handful of lyrics, which appear with 
great regularity in the anthologies, but 
bring with them a very incomplete 
impression of their author’s personality 
and life. In the case of Herrick this 
is no great wonder. The same sensu- 
ous feeling which made him invest his 
friends with the perfume of Juno or 
Isis, sing of their complexions as roses 
overspread with lawn, compare their 
lips to cherries, and praise their silver 
feet, had also its other side. The 
unlucky wights who incurred the 
poet’s wrath were treated in a fashion 
equally offensive to good taste and 
good manners. Nor are these grue- 
some epigrams tle only apples in the 
garden of Herrick’s J/esperides which 
have affronted the taste of modern 
readers. The epigrams indeed, if 
apples at all, are rather the dusty 
apples of the Dead Sea than the 
pleasant fruit of the Western Isles ; 
but Herrick’s Lpithalamia, odes whose 
sustained splendour gives them a high 
rank among his poems, because they 
sing of other marriage-rites than those 
of rice and slipper, have also tended 
to restrict the circle of his readers in 
an age which prides itself on its 
modesty. Hence it has come about 
that while the names of the lovely 
ladies of the poet’s imagination,— 
Julia, Dianeme, Electra, Perilla— 
are widely known, those of the men 
and women whom Herrick treasured 
as his friends are all but forgotten, 
and the materials for constructing a 
picture of the society amid which the 
poet moved have been neglected and 
thrown aside, 

Like most bachelors Herrick set 
a high value upon friendship, and in 
his sedater middle age, when his poetry 
had lost something of its fire, he set 


himself to construct a poetic temple to 
commemorate the virtues of the men 
and women whom he most loved or 
honoured. Sometimes instead of a 
temple he speaks of a book, sometimes 
his friends are his “ elect,”’ his “ right- 
eous tribe,” language which recals 
the “ sealed of the tribe of Ben” of his 
favourite Jonson. Inclusion among 
them was clearly reckoned as an 
honour, and many of the poems in 
which it is conferred were evidently 
written in response to solicitation, 
sportive or earnest as we may choose 
to think. These friends of his later 
days are not always very interesting. 
Many of them are of his relations, 
Herricks, or some of the innumerable 
Stones and Soames, well-to-do folk 
with whom the poet claimed cousin- 
ship through his mother, Julia Stone. 
Some of the outsiders are more to our 
purpose—John Selden the antiquary, 
for instance, whose intimacy was no 
small honour, and Dr. Alabaster, who 
in his young days had become a con- 
vert to Catholicism while serving with 
issex in Spain, but whose apocalyptic 
writings brought him into trouble with 
the Inquisition, from whose clutches 
he was glad to find refuge in a return 
to Protestantism and an English living. 
Mr. John Crofts, cup-bearer to the 
King, is another friend who brings 
with him a distinct sense of reality. 
Herrick calls him his “faithful friend,” 
and their acquaintance was probably 
of long standing, for we hear of Crofts 
as in the King’s service a year or two 
before the poet buried himself in his 
Devonshire living, and on the other 
hand all these “Temple” poems im- 
press us as having been written late in 
Herrick’s life. In his younger days 
Crofts himself may have been a rhyme- 
ster, for in the State Papers there is 
a letter from Lord Conway thanking 
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William Weld for some verses, and 
expressing a hope that the lines may 
be ‘‘ strong enough to bind Robert 
Maule and Jack Crofts” from ever- 
more using some phrase unknown. 
Mr. Crofts seems to have had worse 
faults than this of using incorrect 
phrases, for a year or two later (1634) 
there is a record of a petition from 
George, Lord Digby, praying to be re- 
leased from an imprisonment incurred 
for assaulting Herrick’s friend under 
very irritating provocation. Jack had 
passed some insult on a lady under 
Lord Digby’s escort, had apologised, 
had boasted of the original offence, 
and when finally brought to book had 
interspersed remarks such as “ Well !” 
and ‘“ What then?” in a manner 
which made caning seem too good for 
him. But this is the petitioner's ac- 
count, and Jack himself might have 
given a different version. 

Others of Herrick’s friends seem oc- 
casionally to have got themselves into 
trouble. Dr. John Parry, for instance, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Exeter, 
when first appointed was accused of 
having oppressed divers people with 
excommunications for the sake of fees ; 
but we hear of him afterwards as 
highly recommended by the Deputy- 
Lieutenants, and his early exactions 
must have been atoned to the King’s 
satisfaction, since the chancellor was 
thought worthy to be made a judge- 
marshal, and to receive the honour of 
knighthood. 

Many of Herrick’s poems bear refer- 
ence, direct or indirect, to the Civil 
War. He bewailed the separation of 
the King and Queen, welcomed Charles 
to the West in verse which sang the 
“white omens” of his coming, con- 
gratulated him on his taking of Leices- 
ter in May, 1645, and composed an ode, 
To the King upon his welcome to Hamp- 
ton Court, in which he took all too 
cheerful a view of the royal prospects. 
His book is dedicated to Charles IT., 
and it contains also an address “To 
Prince Charlie upon his coming to 
Exeter,” which probably refers to a 
visit in 1645. Years before he had 


sung the Prince’s birth in a pretty 
choral ode, taking note of the star 
which appeared at noontide when the 
King his father went to make thanks- 
giving at St. Paul’s Cathedral. Two 
other incidents in the west-country 
campaign inspired his muse, the taking 
and holding of Exeter by Sir John 
Berkeley, and the gallant victories 
won in Cornwall by Lord Hopton 
over very superior numbers. For the 
rest there is nothing in the //esperides 
to show that Herrick was a bigoted 
royalist. Utterances in favour of the 
divine right of kings and the duty of 
implicit obedience are not hard to find ; 
but they are balanced by epigrams 
which show a much more Parliamen- 
tary spirit, and it is often difficult to 
tell where Herrick is expressing his 
own sentiments and where he is simply 
running into verse some sentence or 
phrase which happened to catch his 
attention. 

When the end came, Herrick, like 
many another country priest, was 
turned out of his living, shook the 
dust of Dean Prior off his feet, and 
returned contentedly to London, there 
to take his place in a little band of 
wits who were able to endure the 
gloom of the Presbyterian rule which 
then held the city in its grasp. He 
passed his //esperides and .Voble Vum- 
bers through the press, made friends 
with young John Hall, then fresh from 
Cambridge but with a European repu- 
tation for cleverness; addressed his 
‘‘honoured friend” Mr, Charles Cot- 
ton, probably the friend of Izaak 
Walton and translator of Montaigne ; 
overpraised Leonard Willan,a wretched 
poet and dramatist, and contributed a 
curious poem to the Lachryme Mu- 
sarum, in which, under the editorship 
of Richard Brome, all the wits of the 
day poured forth their lament for the 
death of Lord Hastings in 1649, Then 
Herrick vanishes from our sight, and 
save that he returned to his living 
after the Restoration and died there at 
Dean Prior in 1674 we know no more 
of him. 

The mention of Herrick’s “Temple”’ 
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or “ Book” of his heroes has led us to 
gossip first of the less interesting half 
of his life which followed on his accept- 
ance of a country living. The nine 
or ten years which passed between his 
leaving Cambridge and his retirement 
to Devonshire were probably the most 
poetically productive in all his career, 
and, from the glimpses which his 
poems give us, were certainly the gay- 
est and most amusing. 

He had gone to the University un- 
usually late in life, in 1613 when he 
was already in his twenty-first year, 
that is to say, five or six years senior 
to the average freshman of those days. 
After his father’s suicide (for the fall 
from a window following immediately 
on making his will can hardly have been 
accidental, and was not so regarded at 
the time) the care of the poet and his 
brothers had devolved on their uncles 

Robert and William, and the latter, 
who was jeweller, goldsmith, and 
banker to James L., shortly after re- 
ceiving the honour of knighthood from 
the King, on September 25, 1607, 
accepted his nephew as an apprentice 
for ten years. Herrick’s appreciation 
of material beauty was so keen that 
the absence from his poems (so far as 
my memory serves me) of any striking 
allusions to goldsmiths’ work may 
perhaps be taken as evidence that 
during his apprenticeship with his 
uncle he did not make any great pro- 
gress in the craft. At all events he 
persuaded Sir William to excuse him 
the last four years of his time, and 
betook himself to Cambridge, the 
poet’s University. 

Fourteen letters which he wrote to 
his uncle from his college still survive, 
all written in a high-flown rhetorical 
style, sometimes lapsing into blank 
verse, and with one unvarying theme, 
—the need of a prompt remittance. 
His allowance was £40 a year (some 
£200 present value), probably paid out 
of the remnant of the £600 odd 
which came to him from his father’s 
estate. This of itself was no bad 


** stipend,”’ to use the poet’s word, and 
from the tone of the letters we may 
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guess that it was also supplemented 
by occasional gifts from his uncle and 
aunt. But it was apparently not paid 
regularly ; Herrick was frequently in 
pecuniary straits, and about 1616 he 
migrated from St. John’s to Trinity 
Hall in order to curtail his expenses, 
taking his bachelor’s degree from the 
latter college in 1617. 

It would be placing too touching a 
faith in undergraduate nature to at- 
tach much importance to the fact that 
the payments which Herrick requests 
were mostly to be made through book- 
sellers, and that (save once when he 
confesses to having “run somewhat 
deep into my tailor’s debt”) the 
need of books or the advancement of 
his studies are the pretexts mostly 
given for his requests for speedy pay- 
ment. But there is no reason to 
imagine that Herrick’s university 
career was an idle one. His poems 
show considerable traces of a know- 
ledge and love of the classics. He 
translates from Virgil that charming 
passage which describes the meeting of 
Eneas with Venus clad as a simple 
huntress, is full of Horatian reminis- 
cences, borrows a few couplets from 
Ovid, adapts quite a number of epi- 
grams from Martial, makes so much 
use of his Catullus that we may guess 
he knew a fair number of his odes by 
heart, quotes Cicero, turns a tag or 
two from Sallust and Tacitus, and 
had a very extensive acyuaintance 
with Seneca. In Greek he takes a 
couplet from Hesiod as a motto for 
his Noble Numbers, alludes to Homer, 
though his reference to Helen at the 
Scan Gate is perhaps rather from the 
Love Letters of Aristenetus than the 
Iliad, translates some twenty lines of 
Theocritus into the pretty poem en- 
titled Zhe Cruel Maid, knew some- 
thing of the Planudean Anthology, 
and knew, loved, translated, and imi- 
tated the pseudo-Anacreon. 

This brief survey of Herrick’s clas- 
sical studies may suffice to prove that 
he was no idler, and when he left the 
university and returned to town he 
must have been well able to hold his 
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own with the best wits of the day. 
The well-known poem on His Age, 
‘dedicated to his peculiar friend, Mr. 
John Weekes under the name of Post- 
humus,” contains in the printed ver- 
sion some vague reminiscences of their 
sportive days. In Egerton MS. 2725 
at the British Museum one verse of 
this poem assumes a much more 
specifie form : 


Then the next health to friends of mine 

In oysters and Burgundian wine, 

Hind, Goderiske, Smith, 

And Nansagge, sons of clune and pith, 
Such who know well 

To board the magic bow], and spill 

Almighty blood, and can do more 

Than Jove and Chaos them before. 


The identity of these heroes is not 
very easily determined. A friend sug- 
gests that Hind may have been John 
Hind,an Anacreontic poet and friend of 
Greene, and has found references to a 
Goderiske (Goodrich) and a Nansagge, 
of whom, however, only the names 
are known, Smith, despite the com- 
monness of the name, may almost cer- 
tainly be identified with James Smith, 
a poet whose few verses sometimes 
strike a curiously modern note. Like 
Herrick he acted at one time as chap- 
lain to a squadron sent to the relief 
of the Isle of Rhé, and like Herrick 
also became a Devonshire parson. He 
was, too, one of the editors and writers 
of the Anthology known as Musarum 
Delicia, and his colleague in that task, 
the gallant royalist sailor, Sir John 
Mennis, was also a friend of Herrick, 
who addressed a poem to him. John 
Wicks, or Weekes, the “ Posthumus”’ 
of Herrick’s verses, was another friend 
of Mennis and Smith, and also a coun- 
try clergyman. The first poem in the 
Musarum Delicie is addressed “To 
Parson Weeks ; an invitation to Lon- 
don.” ‘One friend?” he is told— 


Why thou hast thousands here 
Will strive to make thee better cheer. 
Ships lately from the islands came 
With wines, thou never heard’st their 
name— 
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Montefiasco, Frontiniac, 

Viatico and that old Sack 

Young Herrick took to entertain 
The Muses in a sprightly vein— 


an invitation which links together the 
names of all these topers. Weekes, 
however, so Antony Wood tells us, 
was a good preacher as well as a merry 
fellow. His living was in Cornwall, 
but he added to it a canonry at Bristol. 
Herrick addresses two other poems to 
him ; one “a parzneticall or advisive 
verse,” beginning, 


Is this a life to break thy sleep, 

To rise as soon as day doth peep ? 

To tire thy patient OX or ass 

By noon and let thy good days pass, 
Not knowing this, that Jove decrees 
Some mirth to adulece man’s miseries ! 


lines which seem to show that Parson 
Weekes took the cultivation of his 
glebe somewhat too seriously. In the 
third poem he is again addressed as 
Herrick’s “ peculiar friend,” and hav- 
ing apparently come off better than 
most royalist parsons under the Com- 
monwealth, is exhorted to hospitality : 


Since shed or cottage I have none, 

1 sing the more that thou hast one, 
To whose glad threshold and free door 
I may a poet come, though poor, 

And eat with thee a savoury bit, 
Paying but common thanks for it. 


If Herrick made some friends 
among members of his own profession, 
his love of music probably procured 
him many more. He addresses poems 
to William and Henry Lawes, both of 
whom set verses of his to music; he 
alludes also to Dr. John Wilson, to 
Gaulthier, to Laniére, and to Robert 
Ramsay, in terms of familiarity. The 
last named, who “set” his version of 
the dialogue between Horace and 
Lydia, may have been a Cambridge 
friend, as he was organist of Trinity 
College (1628-1634). With another 
organist, John Parsons of Westmins- 
ter Abbey, who died in 1623, Herrick 
must have been acquainted very 
shortly after his return from Cam- 
bridge. Evidence of the friendship 

L 
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remains in two charming little poems 
addressed to the musician’s daughters, 
Dorothy and Thomasine : 


If thou ask me, dear, wherefore 
I do write of thee no more, 

I must answer, sweet, thy part 
Less is here than in my heart, 


are the lines which have given the 
elder sister immortality, while the 
attractions of the second are for ever 
celebrated in the couplet, — 


Grow up in beauty, as thou dost begin 
And be of all admired, Thomasine. 


Another family into which Herrick’s 
loveof music was probably the key which 
gained him admission, was that of the 
Norgates. According to the Calendars 
of State Papers, Edward Norgate the 
elder was in 1611 appointed, in con- 
junction with Andrea Bassano, to the 
office of tuner of the King’s virginals, 
organs, and other instruments ; and 
six-and-twenty years later we find him 
superintending the repair of the organ 
in the chapel at Hampton Court. His 
son, another Edward, was originally a 
scrivener in the King’s service, and 
was employed “to write, limn and 
garnish with gold and colours” the 
royal letters to a picturesque list of 
foreign potentates, including the 
Grand Signior, the King of Persia, the 
Emperor of Russia, the Great Mogul 
and other remote princes, such as the 
Kings of Bantam, Macassar, Barbary, 
Siam, Achee, Fez, and Sus. From 
serivener he was raised to be Clerk of 
the Signet Extraordinary, and thence 
to be Windsor Herald, and to fill a 
variety of small offices of profit. 
Herrick addresses him as “the most 
accomplished gentleman, Master Ed- 
ward Norgate, Clerk of the Signet to 
his Majesty,” and remarks that 


For one so rarely tun’d to fit all parts, 

For one to whom espoused are all the arts, 

Long have I sought for, but could never 
see 

Them all concentered 
thee— 


in one man but 


a flattering tribute to the universality 
of Norgate’s talents. 
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We may pass now to some of Her- 
rick’s patrons. His relations with the 
royal family we have already touched 
on, so nothing more need be said 
about them here. After the King, 
the Duke of Buckingham, whom he 
accompanied as chaplain to the Isle of 
Rhé, was probably the most influential 
of the poet’s protectors, and Herrick 
addresses an effusive poem to him, and 
a prettier one to his sister, Lady Mary 
Villiers. With the Earl of Westmore- 
land, himself the author of a volume 
of verse (Otia Sacra), Herrick was 
probably onrather more intimate terms. 
He addresses poems also to the Duke 
of Richmond and Lennox, the Earl of 
Pembroke (Massinger’s patron), Ed- 
ward Earl of Dorset, Viscount Newark, 
and also to the Viscount’s son, whom 
he calls “ Ultimus Herowm, or the most 
learned and the Right Honourable 
Henry Marquis of Dorchester.” 
Joseph Hall, Bishop of Exeter (his 
diocesan), and Williams, Bishop of 
Lincoln, are the only episcopal re- 
cipients of his verses. He bespeaks 
the favour of the former for his book, 
while to the latter he addresses a carol 
and a congratulation on his release 
from imprisonment, in which he speaks 
obscurely of some ill-turn which Wil- 
liams had done him. The list of lesser 
men of rank, knights and baronets, 
among Herrick’s friends is of about 
the same length. Sir Simeon Steward, 
who competed with him in writing 
fairy poems, is still remembered by 
literary antiquaries, and Sir John 
Denham, whom he congratulated on 
his “* prospective poem ”’ (Cooper's Hill), 
is, of course, well known. But Sir 
Clipsby Crew, Sir Lewis Pemberton, 
Sir Edward Fish, Sir Thom:s Heale, 
Sir Thomas Southwell, and other 
worthy magnates of the day, now 
only survive in Herrick’s verse and 
the indices to County Histories. Sir 
Clipsby Crew, to whom he addresses 
five poems (besides two to his lady), 
was probably the most intimate of 
these friends, as Herrick speaks of 
him as “ My Crew,” “ My Clipsby,” 
and after telling him how he and his 
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friends “securely live and eat the 
cream of meat,” quoting Anacreon and 
Horace the while, bids the “brave 
knight” come to visit his cell, an in- 
vitation which implies familiarity. 
Yet it is to be feared that with all 
these good knights Herrick held the 
Elizabethan relation of poet to patron 
rather than a purely equal friendship. 
Various verses to Sir Clipsby Crew, 
Sir Lewis Pemberton, Mr. Kellan and 
others, show that Herrick loved to 
frequent a rich man’s table, and that 
when his own cellar was empty he was 
not slow to remind his friends that 
without Bacchus song is impossible. 
Herrick’s ducal patrons probably re- 
paid his compliments in broad pieces, 
and even a plain commoner, Master 
Endymion Porter, is commended for 
his liberality to poets, in that he “ not 
only praised but paid them too.” 

This Endymion Porter is the last of 
Herrick’s friends with whom we shall 
concern ourselves, and in many re- 
spects the most interesting of them all. 
Originally in the service of Bucking- 
ham, he accompanied the Duke and 
Prince Charles on their visit to Spain, 
and passed into the latter’s service some 
time in the year 1624 as a groom of the 
chamber. He made himself useful to 
the King in many ways, and as early 
as May, 1625, was granted a pension 
of £500 a year for life, and three 
years later was assigned the invidious 
oftice of Collector of Fines to the Star 
Chamber, “with a moiety of the fines 
he shall bring in.” Porter was as full 
also of projects as Steele himself, and 
turned them, it would seem, to much 
better account. Thus we hear of ven- 
tures of his in ships called the Sumari- 
tan and the Roebuck, the latter of 
which proved so remunerative that the 
common sailors took £20 apiece as 
their share. He contracted to drain 
Somercoates Marsh in Lincolnshire, 
and complained to the Privy Council 
when his workmen were interfered 
with. In 1635 he joined with Lord 
Conway in petitioning the King for a 
grant of a kind of inspectorship of 
silks, for which dues were to be levied 
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and £100 a year paid to the Treasury, 
the balance passing to the inspectors. 
Two years later Porter and his son 
George became deputies in the manage- 
ment of His Majesty’s Posts. Then 
we hear of him as an assistant in the 
Corporation of Saltmakers of Yar- 
mouth, and a little later he is concerned 
in the erection of a lighthouse and har- 
bour at Filey, near Flamborough Head. 
An invention for perfecting bar-iron 
without the use of Scotch coal was his 
next venture, and, having apparently 
obtained a patent for this, he prays 
the King for a grant of the forest of 
Exmoor in fee-farm with a tenure in 
socage and the liberty of disafforesta- 
tion. Next year (1638) he was given 
the reversion of the Surveyorship of 
Petty Customs in the Port of London 
(Chaucer’s old post), and a little later 
on, with the Marquis of Hamilton, 
obtained leave from the King to ex- 
amine all accounts made to _ his 
Majesty, and when they found any 
accountants to have deceived the 
King, to make what advantage they 
could, either by compounding with 
delinquents of that kind or by prose- 
cuting them, the King to have one 
half the profit, and Porter and the 
Marquis the other. Many accountants, 
we are told, came in and offered very 
considerable compositions, so much 
more grist to Porter’s ever busy mill. 
These grants and petitions, it must be 
confessed, shed but a sorry light on 
the way affairs were managed during 
the eleven years of Charles’s personal 
government, but Porter knew how to 
make himself a favourite with the 
King by purchasing him works of art, 
conducting negotiations with Rubens 
and other painters, and many similar 
services. The State Papers which give 
us all these details of his business life 
tell us also some interesting scraps as 
to his taste in dress and at the table. 
He orders wine from abroad, and ap- 
parently uses his influence to get it in 
duty free, while a friend gratefully 
informs him that he has tried the 
largest soles he ever saw, fried them 
and pickled them according to En- 
L 2 
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dymion’s directions, and found them 
excellent. A husband who knows 
much about cookery does not always 
contribute to the easy digestion of 
family meals. If Endymion interfered 
much in this or other respects, he may 
probably have repented of it, for his 
wife, Olive, was plainly a little hot 
tempered. While Endymion was ab- 
sent in Spain the letters of husband 
and wife are full of pretty quarrels 
and reconciliations. ‘‘ Her will,” he 
writes once, “‘must be done, or else 
there will be but little quiet ;” and 
again,—‘‘I wish no more wrangling 
till we meet, absence being punish- 
ment enough. I beg you not to beat 
George (their eldest son) so much, un- 
less he be very like me. I will never 
beat Charles for being like you.” 
But Mrs. Porter could be submissive 
as well as provoking. Her brother 
tells her that Endymion is very angry, 
and she writes that—‘She did not 
think he could have been so cruel to 
have stayed so long away, and not to 
forgive that which he knows was 
spoken in passion. She knows not 
how to beg his pardon, because she 
has broken word with him before, but 
she hopes his good nature will forgive 
her, and that he will come home.” 
Some day the temptation to piece to- 
gether these married love-letters, with 
a sketch of what can be found out as 
to this interesting man, will become 
irresistible. Here I must hasten to 
justify Porter’s appearance on the 
present occasion. Five of Herrick’s 
poems are addressed to him, all in the 
vein of a poet to a patron with whom 
he was on familiar terms. One I 
take to be an answer to a letter of 
condolence on the death of one of 
Herrick’s own brothers, though it is 
usually maintained that the death 
alluded to is that of a brother of 
Porter himself. The others are all 
sportive ; a letter in praise of a coun- 
try life, a dialogue in which Herrick 
and Porter sing in turns the charms 
of country and court, and two en- 
comiums on Porter’s liberality. 


Let there be patrons, patrons like to thee, 

Brave Porter! poets ne’er will wanting 
be; 

Fabius and Cotta, Lentulus all live 

In thee, thou man of men! who here dost 
give 

Not only subject-matter for our wit 

But likewise oil of maintenance for it. 


And again this quatrain, which calls 
up an amusing picture : 


When to thy porch I come and ravish’d 
see 

The state of poets there attending thee, 

Those bards and I all in a chorus sing 

We are thy prophets, Porter, thou our 
King. 


As these verses remind us, Porter 
was a patron of many other poets 
besides Herrick, and by them also was 
duly besung. He was a patron, too (the 
trait is too delightful to be omitted), of 
the redoubtable Captain Dover, and in 
his capacity of Groom of the Bed- 
chamber, gave that worthy a suit of 
the King’s clothes to lend more grace 
to the celebration of the Cotswold 
Games. But here, alas, we must bid 
farewell to him. There are yet others 
of Herrick’s friends of whom we 
would fain write, notably a group of 
charming ladies: Mistress Bridget 
Lowman, to whom he _ wrote his 
Meadow Verse; Mrs. Dorothy Ken- 
nedy, from whom he parted with so 
much sorrow ; the “most comely and 
proper Mistress Elizabeth Finch ;”’ 
*“ Mrs. Catherine Bradshaw, the lovely, 
that crowned him with laurels ;”’ and 
last, but certainly not least, that 
“ Pearl of Putney, the mistress of all 
singular manners, Mistress Portman.” 
But these, alas, are as mysterious to 
us as Julia and Dianeme themselves, 
The gossip that has here been set 
down has been gleaned, painfully 
enough, from old records and regis- 
ters, and even these seemingly inex- 
haustible treasures will not always 
yield the information we desire. 


ALFRED W. Po.iarp. 
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FEROZA, 


Two hen sparrows quarrelling over 
a feather, while a girl watched them 
listlessly ; for the rest, sunshine im- 
prisoned by blank walls, save where 
at one end a row of scalloped arches 
gave on two shallow, shadowy, ver- 
andah-rooms, and at the other a low 
doorway led to the world beyond. 
But even this was veiled by a_ brick 
screen, forced by the light into unison 
with the brick building behind. The 
girl sat with her back against the wall, 
her knees drawn up to her chin, and 
her little, bare, brown feet moulding 
themselves in the warm, sun-steeped 
dust of the courtyard. In the hands 
clasped round her green trousers she 
held an unopened letter from which 
the London post-mark stared up into 
the brazen Indian sky. She was 
waiting to have it read to her; waiting 
with a dull, almost sullen patience, 
for the afternoon was still young. It 
was old enough however to make a 
sheeted figure in the shadow sit up on 
its string bed and yawn because siesta 
time was past. 

“Still thinking of thy letter, Feroz? 
Bismillah! Vm glad my man doesn’t 
live in a country where the women go 
about half naked.” 

“Who told thee so, Kareem? The 
Meer sahib said naught.” 

A light laugh seemed prisoned in 
the echoing walls. “Wak! How 
canst tell? ‘Tis father-in-law reads 
thy letters. Inaiyut saith so. He 
saw them at Delhi dancing like bad 
ones with—” 

“Peace, Kareema! Hast no de- 
cency !” 

‘** Enough for my years, whilst thou 
art more like a grandam than a 
searce-wed girl. Why should not 
Inaiyut be a man! A husband is 
none the worse for knowing a pretty 
woman when he sees one.”’ 


She settled the veil on her sleek 
black head and laughed again. Feroza 
Begum’s small brown face hardened 
into scorn. ‘‘ Inaiyut hath experience 
and practice in the art doubtless, as he 
hath in cock-fighting and dicing.” 

‘‘ Now don’t gibe at him for that. 
Sure ’tis the younger son’s portion 
amongst us Moguls. Do I sneer at 
thy Meer amusing himself over the 
black water amongst the mems?” 

“The Meer is not amusing himself. 
He is learning to be a barrister.” 

Kareema swung her legs to the 
ground with another giggle. “ Wah/ 
Men are men all the world over, and 
so are women. Yea! ’tis true.” She 
looked like some gay butterfly as she 
flashed out into the sunlight, and 
began with outstretched arms and 
floating veil to imitate the sidelong 
graces of a dancing girl. 

“ Hai! Hai! Bad one!” cried a 
quavering voice behind her, as an old 
woman clutching for scant covering at 
a dirty white sheet shambled forward. 
“Can I not close an eye but thou 
must bring iniquity to respectable 
houses? "Tis all thy scapegrace hus- 
band ; for when I brought thee hither 
thou wast meek-spirited and—” 

“ Deck me not out with lies, nurse,” 
laughed Kareema. “Sure I was ever 
to behaviour as a babe to walking— 
unsteady on its legs. So wast thou 
as a bride; so are all women.” She 
seized the withered old arms as she 
spoke, and threw them up in an atti- 
tude. “Dance, Mytaben! dance! 
Tis the best way.” 

The forced frown faded hopelessly 
before the young, dimpling face. 
“Kareema! Why will’st not be de- 
cent like little Feroz yonder?” 

“Why? Because my man thinks 
I’m pretty ! Because I’ve fine clothes ! 
Feroza hath old green trousers and 
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her man is learning to be ‘wise,’ for- 
sooth ! amongst the mems. So she is 
jealous—” 

“I’m not jealous,’ 
other hotly. 

* Peace, peace, little doves!” ex- 
postulated the old nurse. “ Feroz is 
no fool to be jealous of a mem. Holy 
Prophet, Kareem! hadst thou seen 
them at Delhi as I have—” 

‘‘Inaiyut hath seen them too. He 
saith they are as /ouris in silks and 
satins with bare breasts and arms—” 

Mytaben’s bony fingers crackled in 
a shake of horrified denial. “Silence ! 
shameless one! I tell thee they have 
no beauty, no clothes—” 

“There ! I said they had no clothes,” 
pouted Kareema 

The duenna folded her sheet round 
her with great dignity. “Thy wit is 
sharp, Kareem! “Tis as well; for 
thou wilt need it to protect thy nose ! 
The mems have many clothes; God 
knows how many, or how they bear 
them when even the skin He gives is 
too hot. They are sad-colonred, these 
mems, With green spectacles serving as 
veils. Not that they need them, for 
they are virtuous and keep their eyes 
from men truck. Not like bad bold 
hussies who dance—” 

“’Tis not true,” cried Kareema 
shrilly. ‘*Thou sayest it to please 
Feroza. Inaiyut holds they are howris 
for beauty, and he knows.” 

In the wrangle which ensued the 
London post-mark revolved between 
earth and heaven as the letter turned 
over and over in Feroza’s listless 
fingers. 

*T wish I knew,” she muttered 
with a frown puckering her forehead. 
“He saith they are so wise, and 
yet—” 

Mytaben paused in the war of 
words and laid her wrinkled old 
fingers on the girl’s head. “ Plague 
on new-fangled ways!” she grumbled 
half to herself. ‘“ Have no fear, heart’s 
life! they are uncomely. But for all 

that, ‘tis a shame of the Meer to leave 
thee pining.” 

Ahand wason her mouth. ‘ Hush, 


? 


interrupted the 


Mytaben! ‘Tis a wife’s duty to 
wait her lord’s pleasure to stay or 
come ” 

There is a dignity in submission, 
but Kareema laughed again, and even 
old Mytab looked at the girl com- 
passionately. “For all that, heart’s 
life, ’tis well to be sure. Certainty 
soothes the liver more than hope. So 
thou shalt see a mem. For lo! the 
book-readers have come to this town, 
and one passeth the door every eve at 
sundown.” 

“Oh Mytab! why didn’t you tell 
us before?” cried both the girls in a 
breath. 

“Because ‘tis enough as it is, to 
keep two married girls straight, with 
never a mother-in-law to make them 
dance to her tune,” grumbled the 
nurse evasively. “ Hai, Kareema! I 
will tell thy father-in-law the Moulvie,} 
and then ‘twill be bread and water.” 

* Bread and water is not good for 
brides,” retorted Kareema with a 
giggle. ‘“‘And I will see the mems 
too, or I will ery and then—” She 
nodded her head maliciously. 

That evening at sundown the two 
girls sat huddled up by the latticed 
window of the outer vestibule, while 
Mytab watched at the door of the 
men’s court which, with that of the 
women’s apartments, opened into this 
shadowy entrance. By putting their 
eyes close to the fret-work they could 
see up and down a narrow alley where 
a central drain, full of black sewage, 
usurped the larger half of the rough 
brick pavement. 

‘Look, Feroza! look!” cried Ka- 
reema in a choked voice. A white 
umbrella lined with green, a huge pith 
hat tied round with a blue veil, a 
gingham dress, a bag of books, white 
stockings, and tan shoes,—that was 
all. They watched the strange appa- 
rition breathlessly till it came abreast 
of them. Then Kareema’s pent-up 
mirth burst forth in peals of laughter 
so distinctly audible through the open 
lattice that the cause stopped in 
surprise. 


' A Mahommedan preacher. 
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Feroza started to her feet. “ For 
shame, Kareem, for shame! He says 
they are so good.” And before they 
guessed what she would be at, the 
wicket-gate was open and she was on 
the bare, indecent doorstep. 

“Salaam! mem sahib, salaam!”’ rang 
her high-pitched, girlish voice. “1, 
Feroza Begum of the house of Meer 
Ahmed Ali, barrister-at-law, am glad 
to see you.” 

Before Kareema, by hanging on to 
Mytab’s scanty attire, lent weight 
enough to drag the offender back to 
seclusion the English lady raised her 
veil, and Feroza Begum, Moguli, 
caught her first glimpse of a pair of mild 
blue eyes. She never forgot the intro- 
duction to Miss Julia Smith, spinster 
of Clapham. Perhaps she had reason 
to remember it. 

“TI might have believed it of 
Kareem,” whimpered the duenna over 
a consolatory pipe, “but Feroz! To 
stand out in the world yelling like a 
hawker. Ai, Ai/ Give me your quiet 
ones for wickedness. Phut/ in a 
moment, like water from the skin- 
bag, spoiling everything.” 

“Twas Kareem’s laugh burst the 
mashk, nursie,”” laughed Feroza. She 
and her sister-in-law seemed to have 
changed places for the time, and she 
was flitting about gay as a wren, 
while the former sulked moodily on 
her bed. 

Yet as the days passed a new 
jealousy came like seven devils to 
possess poor Feroza utterly. What 
was this wisdom which inspired so 
many well-turned periods in the Meer’s 
somewhat prosy letters? Beauty was 
beyond her, but women even of her 
race had been wise ; passionate Nurje- 
han, and even pious Fatma,—God 
forgive her for evening her chances 
with that saintly woman’s! The 
thought led to such earnest study of 
the Koran that old Mytab’s wrath 
was mollitied into a hope of permanent 
penitence. And all the time the 
girl’s heart was singing pans of praise 
over the ease with which she remem- 
bered the long strings of meaningless 


words. Buoyed up by hope she con- 
tided her heart's desire to Kareema. 

“Eat more butter and grow fat,” 
replied that little coquette. ‘ Dress 
in bright colours and redden thy lips. 
And thou mightest use that powder 
the mems have to make their skins 
fair. Inaiyut saith he will buy me 
some in the bazaar. That is true 
wisdom ; the other is for wrinkles.” 

Despite this cold water, the very 
next London postmark brought matters 
to a crisis. 

“Ts that all?” asked Feroza dis- 
mally, when her father-in-law the 
Moulvie had duly entoned her 
husband’s letter. “It looks, oh! it 
looks ever so much more on paper.” 

The old Mahommedan stared through 
his big horn-rimmed spectacles at her 
reluctant finger feeling its way along 
the crabbed writing. 

“Quite enough for a good wife, 
daughter-in-law,” he replied. “ Bring 
my pipe, and thank God he is well.” 

As she sat fanning the old man 
duteously, her mind was full of sus- 
picion. Could she have compressed 
the desire and love of her heart into a 
few well-turned sentences! Ah! if 
she could only learn to read for herself. 
The thought found utterance in a ten- 
tative remark that it would save the 
Moulvie trouble if she were a scholar. 

“°Tis not much trouble,” said the 
old man courteously ; “ the letters are 
not long.” 

The effect of these words surprised 
him into taking off his spectacles, as 
if this new departure of quiet Feroza’s 
could be better seen by the naked eye. 

“So thou thinkest to learn all the 
Meer has learnt?” he asked scornfully 
when her eloquence abated “ Wah 
illah ! What? Euclidus and Algebra, 
Political Economy and Justinian ?” 

The desire of the girl's heart was 
not this, but jealousy and shame com- 
bined prevented her declaring the real 
standard of her aims, so she replied 
defiantly, “Why not? TI can learn 
the Koran fast,—oh, ever so fast.” 

It was an unfortunate speech since 
it brought down on her the inevitable 
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reply that such knowledge was enough 
for those who, at best, must enter 
Paradise at a man’s coat-tails. Driven 
into a corner she felt the hopelessness 
of the struggle, until, flushed by suc- 
cess, the Moulvie forgot caution and 
declaimed against his son’s stupidity 
in desiring more. 

Feroza seized on this slip swiftly. 
If it was as she feared, if her hus- 
band’s wishes were kept from her ig- 
norance, she must, she would learn. 
If she could not go to school, the 
mems would come and teach her at 
home. They did such work in Delhi ; 
why not here? As for the Moulvie’s 
determination that no singing should 
be heard in his house, that was a 
righteous wish, and she would tell the 
mems not to sing their hymns. In- 
deed, such a question seemed all too 
trivial for comparison with her future 
happiness. Therefore her disappoint- 
ment when Mytaben brought back a 
peremptory refusal from the mission- 
ladies to teach on such condition, was 
very keen. Her piteous, surprised tears 
roused Kareema’s scornful wonder. 

“T can't think why thou shouldst 
weep; it thickens the nose, and thine 
is over-broad as it is. Inaiyut offered 
once to teach me, but when I asked 
him if learning would make him love 
me better, he kissed me with a laugh. 
So I let it alone.” 

* Thou dost not understand,” sobbed 
Feroza ; “‘no one does. The Meer is 
wise, and I am different.” 

“Wah! Thou art but a woman at 
best, and life is over for us with the 
tirst wrinkle, no matter what we learn. 
Ah, Feroz! let’s enjoy youth whilst 
we have it. See! I have a rare bit 
of fun for thee if thou wilt not blab 
to Mytaben. Promise!” 

Three days afterwards Feroza, es- 
caping from the turmoil of a great 
marriage ina relative’s house found 
herself, much to her own surprise and 
bewilderment, forming one of a merry 
party of young women disguised in 
boys’ clothes, and bound for an hour 
or so of high jinks in one of the 
walled orange gardens which lay on 
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the outskirts of the quarter. The 
idea, which had at first filled her with 
dismay, had next grown tempting, and 
then become irresistible with Karee- 
ma’s artful suggestion that it would 
give occasion for a personal interview 
with the mission-ladies who had taken 
up their abode close by. So she had 
allowed her doubts and fears to be 
allayed ; though inwardly she failed 
to see the vast difference on which 
her sister-in-law insisted, between the 
iniquity of standing on doorsteps in 
the full light of day, and sneaking out 
at night on the quiet. 

“Verily,” said Kareema in a pet, 
“thou art a real noodle, Feroz! I 
tell thee all the good-style women do 
thus, and my sister will be there with 
her boys. Wahk/ were it not for my 
handsome Inaiyut, I should die in this 
dull old house where folk wish to be 
better than God made them.” 

So it came to pass that while Miss 
Julia Smith, spinster of Clapham, sat 
with her fellow-workers in the veran- 
dah resting after their labours, a boy- 
ish figure with a beating heart was 
creeping towards her as the goal of 
every hope. 

The English mail was in ; an event 
which by accentuating the severance 
from home ties is apt to raise the en- 
thusiasm of the mission-house beyond 
normal, 

** How very, very interesting it is 
about the young man Ahmed Ali,” 
remarked Julia in a voice tuned to 
superlatives, ‘ Dearest Mrs, Crans- 
ton writes that he spoke so sweetly 
about his ignorant child-wife. As she 
says, there is something s0,—so,—so 
comforting, you know, in the thought 
of work coming to us, as if,—well, I 
can’t quite express it, you know,— 
but from our own homes,—from dear, 
dear, old England !” 

There was a large amount of con- 
fused good feeling in Julia Smith. A 
kindly soul she was, if a little over 
sentimental. Perhaps a broken six- 
pence, stored side by side with a de- 
cayed vegetable in her desk, formed a 
creditable explanation of the latter 
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weakness, Such things account for 
much in the lives of most women. 

““T suppose,” she continued, “ we 
were right to refuse without hymns ; 
but I shall never forget the sweet 
child’s face as she popped from her 
prison. I am making up the incident 
for our magazine; it will be most 
touching. But now that dearest Mrs. 
Cranston has written, it seems like the 
tinger of Providence x 

“A boy wanting a Miss,” inter- 
rupted the nondescript familiar, in- 
separable from philanthropy in India. 
“The one with an umbrella, a big 
hat, and a bag of books.” 

A very womanly laugh, with an 
undercurrent of militant pleasure, ran 
round the company. The description 
fitted one and all, and they were proud 
of the fact. 

The moon shone bright behind the 
arches, the scent of orange blossoms 
drifted over the high garden wall, and 
every now and again a burst of laugh- 
ter close at hand overbore the more 
distant noise of wedding drums and 
pipes. 

“ What do you want, my son?” 

The soft voice with its strange 
inflections took away the last vestige 
of Feroza’s courage. She stood dizzy 
with absolute fear, her tongue cleaving 
to her mouth. A repetition of the 
question roused her to the memory 
that here lay her one chance. She 
gave a despairing glance into the 
gloom in search of those pale blue 
eyes; then, suddenly, inheritance 
broke through her terror. She flung 
her hands up to heaven, and her 
young voice rose in the traditional 
cry for justice. ‘‘ Dohai! Dohai!” 

“We do not keep justice here,” was 
the soft answer. “You must go to 
the courts for that. We are but 
women—” 

‘** And Itooama woman ! Listen !” 
—The words which had lagged a 
moment before now crowded to her 
lips, and as she stepped closer her 
raised arm commanded attention. 
“You have taken my husband and 
left me; and 1 will not be left! You 
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gave him scholarships and _ prizes, 
tempting him away ; and when I also 
ask for learning, you say you must 
sing. What is singing when I am 
sad? Surely God will hear my tears 
and not your songs!” 

Her passion swayed her so that but 
for Julia Smith’s supporting arm she 
would have fallen. “I don’t under- 
stand,” said the Englishwoman kindly. 
“What have we done? Who are 
you?” 

“T am the wife of Meer Ahmed 
Ali, barrister-at-law, and [ want to 
be taught Euclidus, and Justinian and 
the,—the other things. You shall 
not take him away for always. Jus- 
tice ! I say, justice!” 

“My dears! My dears!” cried 
Julia Smith, “ didn’t I tell you it was 
the finger of Providence—” 

Half an hour afterwards little 
Feroza flying back to rejoin her com- 
panions felt as if Paradise had been 
opened to her by a promise. But if 
Paradise was ajar, the orange garden 
was closed, the gate locked, the key 
gone. She peered through the bars 
hoping it was a practical joke to alarm 
her. All was still and silent save for 
the creak of the well-wheel and a soft 
rustle from the burnished leaves where 
the moonlight glistened white. 

“ Kareem ! let me in! for pity sake 
let me in !” 

Then a wild, uncontrollable fear at 
finding herself alone in an unknown 
world claimed her body and soul, and 
she fled like a hare to the only refuge 
she knew. The mens must protect 
her ; for were they not the cause of 
her venturing forth at all? But for 
them, or their like, would she not 
have been well content at home? 
Yea! well content. 

The verandah was empty, and from 
within came a monotonous voice. 
She peered into the dimly lit room to 
see a circle of kneeling figures, and 
hear her own name welded into the 
even flow of prayer. God and his 
Holy Prophet! They were praying 
that she might become apostate from 
the faith of her fathers! Tales of 
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girls seized and baptised against their 
will leapt to her memory. She covered 
her eyes as if to shut out the horrid 
sight and fled; whither she neither 
knew nor cared. 

“ Hai! have I found thee at last, 
graceless ! scandalous!” scolded some 
one into whose arms she ran at full 
tilt. 

“Mytab! oh dear Mytab!” she 
cried clinging frantically to the familiar 
figure. “Take me home, oh please 
take me home! I will never go out 
again, no, never !” 

That was the determination of ignor- 
ance. Eighteen months after wisdom 
had altered it and many other things, 
for during that time Julia Smith had 
sung hymns on the doorstep three days 
a week. Sometimes she had quitea large 
audience, and sometimes Feroza herself 
would listen at the lattice. On these 
occasions the thin voice had a ring in 
it ; for, despite the fact that her pupil 
was taught all the truths of religion 
in prose and monotone, poor Julia used 
to wonder if this relegating of hymns 
to the doorstep was not a bowing in 
the house of Rimmon ; nay, worse, a 
neglect of grace, for she loved her 
pupil dearly. Not one, but two pair 
of eyes glistened over the surprise in 
preparation for the absent husband. 
Wherefore a surprise no one knew, 
but surprise it was to be. Feroza 
said the idea originated in her teacher’s 
sentimental brain ; if so, it took root 
quickly in the girl’s passionate heart. 
Thus, beyond the fact of her learning 
to read and write, the Meer knew 
nothing of the change wisdom was 
working in his wife. And meanwhile 
time brought other changes to the 
quiet courtyard. Handsome, dissipated 
Inaiyut died of cholera, and over him, 
and the boy-baby she lost, Kareema 
shed tears which did not dim her 
beauty. Three months after she was 
once more making the bare walls ring 
with her inconsequent laughter. She 
jeered at Feroza’s diligence with in- 
creased scorn. No man, she said, was 
worth the losing of looks in books, 
and if the Meer really spoke of return, 
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a course of cosmetics would be more 
advisable. 

Even Julia shook her head over 
Feroza’s thin face. “You work too 
hard, dear,” she sighed. “ Ah! if it 
were the one thing needful; but I 
have failed to teach you that.” 

‘Dear Miss ! don’t look sad ; think 
of the difference you have wrought. 
Oh do not ery,” she went on passion- 
ately, for the mild blue eyes were 
filling with tears. “Come, we will talk 
of his return, full of noble resolutions 
of self-sacrifice to find—oh dear, dear, 
Miss! I am so happy, so dreadfully 
happy!” As she buried her face in 
the gingham dress her voice sank to a 
murmur of pure content. But some 
unkind person had poisoned Julia’s 
peace with remarks of the mixing of 
unknown chemicals. After all, what 
did she know of this absent husband, 
save that dear Mrs. Cranston had met 
him at a conversazione ¢ 

“IT suppose the Meer is really an 
enlightened man?” she asked dubi- 
ously. 

The gingham dress gave up a scared 
face. ‘ Dear Miss! why he is a bar- 
rister-at-law !” 

Her teacher coughed. “ But are 
you sure, dear, that he wanted you to 
learn {” 

“ Not everything ; because he did 
not think I could; but he spoke of 
many things. I have learnt all,— 
except—” 

* Except what?” 

Feroza hesitated. ‘I was not sure, 
—Inaiyut said he would teach it, but 
he died— Tis only a game called 
whist.” 

* Whist !” 

* Do I not say it right? W-h-i-s-t 
—wist. Oh, Miss! is it a wicked 
game? Is it not tit? Ought I not to 
learn it?” 

The fire of questions reduced Julia 
Smith’s confusion to simple tears. “I 
don’t know,” she moaned, ‘that is 
the worst! I thought it was the 
finger of Providence, and, —ah, Feroza ! 
If I have done you harm!” 

* You have done me no harm,” said 
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Feroza with a kind smile. “ You 
have harmed yourself with cinnamon 
tea and greasy fritters in the other 
zenanas, and you shall have some, 
English fashion, to take away your 
headache.” 

So grumbling Mytab brought an 
afternoon tea-tray duly supplied with 
a plate of thin bread-and-butter from 
within, and Feroza’s small brown face 
beamed over Julia Smith’s surprise. 
“ He will think himself back amongst 
the mems/ Won't het” she asked 
with a happy laugh. 

Would he? As she jolted home in 
her palanguin Julia’s head whirled. 
Old and new ! Ignorance and wisdom ! 
Here was a jumble. A stronger brain 
than hers might well have felt con- 
fusion. For it was sunset in that 
heathen town, and from the housetops, 
in the courtyards, in the very streets, 
men paused to lay aside their trivial 
selves and worship an ideal. Not one 
of the crowd giving place to the 
mission-lady, but had in some way or 
another, if only by a perfunctory per- 
_ formance of some rite, testified that 
day to the fact that religion formed a 
part of his daily round, his common 
task. And on the other side of the 
world, whence the missions come !— 

Meanwhile Kareema bewailing the 
useless cards found lierself backed up 
by old Mytaben. Such knowledge, 
the old woman said, would have 
been more useful than learning to be 
cleaner than God made you. ‘Twas 
easy to sneer at henna-dyed hands ; 
but was that worse than using scented 
soaps like a bad one, and living 
luxurious Sheets and towels for- 
sooth ! Why Shah-jehan himself never 
dreamed of such expenses. 

*“*T like them, for all that,” cried 
Kareema gaily ; “and I think the 
mems are wise to have big looking- 
glasses. It is hateful only seeing a 
little bit of one’s self at a time. And 
Feroza and I are going out to be 


admired like the mems, aren’t we, 
Feroza ?”’ 
“If the Meer wishes it,” replied 


her sister-in-law gravely. 
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Mytab looked from one to the other. 
“Have a care, players with fire!” 
she said shrilly. “Have a care! is 
the world changed because it reads 
books and washes? Lo! the customs 
of the fathers bind the children.” 

* Mytab hath been mysterious of 
late,” remarked Kareema, giving a 
queer look as the old lady moved away 
in wrath. “Ah me! if I had but my 
handsome Inaiyut dicing in the vesti- 
bule ‘twould be better for all of us, 
maybe.” 

Feroza laid her soft hand gently on 
the other’s shoulder. “Iam so sorry 
for thee, dear! but we will love 
thee always and be as sister and 
brother—” 

Kareema’s look was queerer than 
ever, and she laughed hysterically. 

The day came at last when Feroza 
sate in the sunlit courtyard holding 
another unopened letter in her hand, 
knowing that ere a week was over the 
writer would be prisoned in her kind 
arms, surrounded by friendly faces, 


caught in the meshes of familiar 
custom. She was not afraid, even 


though his letters gave her small clue 
to the man himself. Her own convic- 
tions were strong enough to supply 
him with opinions also, and even if 
she did not come up to his ideal at 
first, she felt that the sweet satistac- 
tion of a return to home and kindred 
would count for, and not against her. 
So she sate idly delaying to read and 
dreaming over the past, much as she 
had dreamt over the future nearly two 
years before. Only she sate on a chair 
now and her white stockings and 
patent-leather shoes twisted themselves 
tortuously about its legs. She thought 
mostly of the childish time when she, 
their cousin, had played with Ahmed 
Ali and Inaiyut ; it seemed somehow 
nearer than those other days, when 
the studious lad’s departure tor college 
had been prefaced by that strange 
unreal marriage. 

And Kareema watched her furtively 
from the far corner where she and 
Mytab were making preserves. 

Suddenly a loud call, fiercely impera- 
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tive, made them come sheepishly for- 
ward to where Feroza stood at bay, 
one hand at her throat, the other 
crushing her husband’s letter. “*‘ What 
is this! What have you all been 
keeping from me? What does he 
mean !—this talk of duty and custom. 
Ah-h-h—!” 

Her voice, steady till then, broke 
into a ringing cry as a trivial detail 
in Kareema’s reluctant figure caught 
her eye. The palmsand nails of those 
delicate hands were no longer stained 
with henna. They were as her own, as 
nature made them, as the Meer sahib 
said he liked them. She seized both 
wrists fiercely, turning the accusing 
palms to heaven, while a tempest 
of sheer animal jealousy beat the 
wretched girl down from each new- 
won foothold, down, down, to the in- 
herited nature underneath. 

“Then it is true,” she gasped. “ I 
see! I know! Holy Prophet! what 
infamy to talk of duty. He is to 
marry,—and I who have slaved—He 
is mine, mine | say! Thou shalt not 
have him!” 

Mytab’s chill old hand fell on the 
girl’s straining arm like the touch of 
Death. ‘ Allah akhbar wa Mahommed 
rasul/1 Hast forgotten the faith, 
Feroza Begum, Moguli? Thine ? Since 
when has the wife a right to claim 
all? Since when hast thou become a 
mem ?” 

The girl glared at her with wild 
passion, and Kareema gave a whimper 
as the grip bit into her tender wrists. 
* Don’t ; you hurt me!” 

Feroza flung them from her in con- 
temptuous loathing. “ Fool! coward ! 
as if he would touch you. I will tell 
him all. He will know——Ah God! 
my head! my head !—” She was in the 
dust at their feet stunned by her own 
passion. 

*T warned the Moulvie to break it 
by degrees,” grumbled Mytab dragging 
the girl to some matting ; ‘‘ but he 
said ’twould make no more to her than 
to the Meer. Books don’t seem to 

' **God Almighty and his prophet Mahom- 
med ;”’ a brief confession of faith. 


change a man, but women are differ- 
ent.” 

“It’s not my fault,’ whimpered 
Kareema. “I don’t want to marry 
the Meer; he was ever a noodle. 
Prating of its being a duty, for- 
sooth !” 

“So it is! a bounden duty. Never 
hath childless widow had to leave this 
house, and never shall, till God makes 
us pigs of unbelievers.” 

“IT wish my handsome Inaiyut had 
lived for all that,” muttered the girl 
as Feroza showed signs of recovery. 
She resisted all attempts at explana- 
tion or comfort, however, and made 
her way alone, a solitary resolute 
figure, to her windowless room, where, 
when she shut the door, all was dark. 
There she lay tearless while the 
others, sitting in the sunlight, talked 
in whispers as if the dead were 
within. 

“The Moulvie must bid her repeat 
the creed,” was old Mytab’s ultima- 
tum. ‘God send the Miss has not 
made a Christian of her, with all those 
soapings and washings!” She had 
no spark of pity. Such was woman's 
lot, and to rebel was sacrilege. 

* Don’t make sure of my consent,” 
pouted Kareema, her pretty face swol- 
len with easy tears. “If he is really 
the noodle Feroza deems, I’d rather 
be a religious. “Twould be just as 
amusing.” 

Mytab laughed derisively. ‘‘ Thou 
a religious! The gossips would have 
tired tongues. Besides, choice is over. 
Had the child lived, perhaps ; but now 
the Moulvie hath a right to see 
Inaiyut’s children on his knee.” 

The sunshine had given place to 
shadow before Feroza appeared. 

“Bring mea burka;* 1 am going 
to see the Miss. Follow if thou wilt,” 
she said; and though her voice had 
lost its ring, the tone warned Mytab 
to raise no objection. Ere she left the 
sheltering walls she stood a moment 
before her sister-in-law, all the charac- 
ter, and grief, and passion blotted out 
by the formless white domino she 

° The veil worn by secluded women. 
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wore. 


“TI could kill you for being 
pretty,” she said, in a hard whisper as 
she turned away. 

She had never been to the mission- 
house since that eventful night, and 
the sight of its familiar unfamiliarity 
renewed the sense of injury with which 
she had last seen it. Miss * Lshsmitt 


sahib”’ they told her was ill; but she’ 


would take no denial and so, for the 
first time in her life, Feroza entered an 
English lady’s bedroom. Simple, al- 
most poor as this one was in its ap- 
pointments, the sight sent a throb of 
tear to the girl’s heart. What! Was 
not Kareema’s beauty odds enough, 
that she must fight also against this 
undreamed-of comfort? She flung up 
her arms with the old ery, “ Dohai! 
Dohai!” The fever-flushed face on 
the frilled pillows turned fearfully. 
“What is it, Feroza? Oh! what is 
it?” 

The question was hard to solve even 
in the calm sessions of thought, well 
nigh impossible here. Why had she 
been lured from the old life in some 
ways and not in all? Was their 
boasted influence all words?! Then 
why had they prated of higher things ? 
Why had they /ied to her? 

Poor Julia buried her face in a 
pocket-handkerchief drenched in eau- 
de-Cologne, and sobbed, “ Ah, take her 
away! Please take her away!” 

So they led her gently to the text- 
hung drawing-room with a cottage 
piano in one corner, and shook their 
heads over her passionate appeals. 
They could do nothing, they said,— 
nothing at all,—unless she cast in her 
lot with them absolutely ; so she turned 
and left them with a sombre fire in her 
eyes. 

She never knew how the days passed 
until, as she watched the sunlight 
creep up the eastern wall of the 
court, it came home to her that on the 
next evening Meer Ahmed Ali would 
watch it also. She seemed not to 
have thought, and it was Kareema 
and not she who had shed tears. On 
that last night the latter came to 
where her cousin lay still, but sleep- 
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less. “Why wilt be so foolish, 
Feroza?” she said petulantly. ‘“ No- 
thing is settled. If he is a noodle, I 
will none of him, I tell thee. If not, 
thou art too much of one thyself to 
care. God knows he may not look at 
either, through being enamoured of 
the mems. And oh, Feroza,’’ she added, 
her sympathy overborne by curiosity, 
“think you he will wear the strange 
dress of the Miss sahib’s sun-pictures ? 
If so I shall laugh of a surety.” 

A gleam of consolation shot through 
poor Feroza’s brain. Men disliked 
ridicule. ‘Of course the Meer dresses 
Europe-fashion,” she replied stiffly. 
“Thou seemest to forget that my 
husband is a man of culture.” 

A man of culture! undoubtedly if 
by culture we mean dutiful self-im- 
provement. That had been Meer 
Ahmed Ali’s occupation for years, 
and his gentle high-bred face bore 
unmistakably the look of one stowing 
away knowledge for future use. He 
was really an excellent young man ; 
and, during his three years at a 
boarding-house in Notting Hill, had 
behaved himself as few young men do 
when first turned loose in London. 
He spoke English perfectly, and it 
would be ditlicult to say what he had 
not learnt that could be learnt by an 
adaptive nature in the space of thirty- 
six calendar months spent in diligent 
polishing of the surface of things. He 
learnt, for instance, that people looking 
at his handsome intelligent face, said 
it made them sad to think of his being 
married as a boy to a girl he did not 
love. Thence the idea that he was a 
martyr took root and flourished, and 
he acquiesced proudly in his own sacri- 
fice on the altar of progress. For him 
the love of the poets was not, and 
even in his desire for Feroza’s educa- 
tion he told himself that he was more 
actuated by a sense of duty than by 
any hope of greater happiness for 
himself. The natural suggestion that 
he should marry his brother’s widow 
he looked on merely as a further 
development of previous bondage ; and 
he told himself again that, not having 
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swerved a hairsbreadth from his faith, 
he was bound to set his own views 
aside in favour of a custom desired 
by those chiefly concerned. Besides, 
in the atmosphere of surprised sym- 
pathy in which he lived it was hard 
indeed not to pose as a victim. 

And so, just as poor Feroza was 
confidently asserting his culture, he, 
having given his English fellow-pas- 
sengers the slip, was once more putting 
on the clothes of an orthodox Mahom- 
medan. Feroza, on the other hand, 
had adopted the dress of the advanced 
Indian lady, which, with surprisingly 
little change, manages to destroy all 
the grace of the original costume. 
The lack of braided hair and clustering 
jewels degrades the veil to an unneces- 
sary wrap; the propriety of the bodice 
intensifies its shapelessness ; the very 
face suffers by the unconcealed holes 
in ears and nose. 

Kareema stared with a smile akin 
to tears. “‘ There is time,” she pleaded. 
“Come! I can make you look twice 
as well.” 

Their eyes met with something of 
the old affection, but Feroza shook 
her head. ‘I must find out—” 

“If he is a noodle?” The inter- 
rupting giggle was almost a whimper. 
“ You meanif he is blind! Ah, Feroza ! 
look at me.” 

No need to say that; the puzzled 
eyes had taken in the sight already. 
Gleams of jewelled hair under the 
gold threaded veil ; a figure revealed by 
the net bodice worn over a scantier 
one of flowered muslin; bare feet 
tucked away in shells of shoes ; long 
gauze draperies showing a shadow of 
silk-clad limbs; above it all that 
dimpling, smiling face. She shook her 
head again. 

In the long minutes of waiting she 
lost herself in counting the bricks on 
the familiar wall until the sight of a 
tall man at the door dressed as a 
Mahommedan startled her into draw- 
ing the veil to her face in fear of 
intrusion. 


As the man withdrew quickly 


Nareema’s laugh rangout. ‘ Tothink, 


Feroza. 


Feroza! thou shouldst be purdah to 
him after all thy big talk.” 

* The Meer ! Was that the Meer?” 
faltered Feroza. “I did not,—the 
dress—” 

* Bah! I knew the likeness to my 
poor Inaiyut. See! yonder he comes 
again ushered by father-in-law. Now, 
quick, Feroza !” 

The voice quavering over the pre- 
pared phrases of thunks to the Great 
Giver of home-coming was infinitely 
pathetic ; and yet, as Ahmed Ali took 
the outstretched hand, he was conscious 
above all things of a regret, almost a 
sense of outrage ; for the bondage of cus- 
tom was upon him already. Kareema 
catching his look came forward with 
ready tact. ‘ We welcome my lord,” 
she said in the rounded tone of cere- 
mony, “as one who, having travelled 
far, returns to those who have naught 
worthy his acceptance save the memory 
of kinship. My sister and I greet 
you, as sisters. Nay more,” she added 
lightly ; “ [ too shake hands English- 
fashion, and if I do it wrong forgive 
us both, since learned Feroza is 
teacher.” 

“You make me very happy,” an- 
swered the Meer heartily. *‘ How well 
you are all looking.” 

No need to say 
were. 

‘You mistake, Meer sahib,” cried 
Kareema swiftly, ‘ Feroza looks ill. 
‘Tis your blame, since she worked 
overhard to please you.” 

The forbidding frown came _ too 
late to prevent Ahmed Ali’s glance 
finding it on his wife’s face. It was 
not becoming. “ Was it so hard to 
learn?” he asked with a patronising 
smile. ‘‘ But your hand-writing im- 
proved immensely of late.” 

The tips of Feroza’s fingers showed 
bloodless under their nervous clasp, 
but she said nothing. Indeed she 
scarcely opened her lips as they sat 
talking over the morning meal. Even 
when the Meer refused tea and toast 
in favour of chupatties and koftas' it 
was Kareema who supplied surprise. 


1 Unleavened cakes and mince-meat balls. 


where his eyes 
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Feroza was all eyes and ears, and not 
till the sun tipping over the high walls 
glared down on them did she lose 
patience enough to ask, vaguely, what 
he thought about it all. 

“Wah illah,” cried the Moulvie, 
“ Feroza hits the mark! What thinkest 
thou, my son? But I fear not, for 
thou hast the faithful air, and canst 
doubtless repeat thy creed purely.” 

The young man looked round the 
familiar scene, every detail of which 
fitted so closely to memory that no 
room remained for the seven years’ 
absence. A rush of glad recognition 
surged to heart and brain making him 
stand up and give the Kalma.! 

“Tam content, oh, my father!” he 
cried in ringing tones as the sonorous 
echoes died away to silence. “I am 
content to come back to the old life, 
to the old duties.” 

“The sun makes my head ache,” 
said Feroza rising abruptly, “I will 
go into the dark and rest.” 

“ Don’t go, Feroza! Thou hast not 
told the Meer about thyself,” 
pleaded Kareema, rising in her turn. 
‘She hath worked so hard,” she added 
petulantly to the young man. “ No one 
is worth it, no one.” 

The Meer looked from one to the 
other. ‘“ Learning is hard for women,” 
he began. Then something in his wife’s 
face roused the new man in him, 
making him say in a totally different 
tone and manner, “I am afraid I 
hardly understand.” 

“That is what Kareema says of 
me,” replied Feroza icily. 

Her cousin as she sat down once 
more to listen shrugged her shoulders. 
“ And she counted herself as something 
better than a woman,” was her inward 
comment amid her smiles. 

Feroza saw nothing of her husband 
for the rest of the day. The men’s 
court was crowded with visitors, and 
she herself had to bear the brunt of 
many feminine congratulations. Only 
at sunset, before starting to attend a 
feast given in his honour, he found 
time for five minutes’ speech with her ; 

' The Creed. 
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but almost to her relief, he was far 
too content, far too excited by his own 
pleasure to be able to distinguish any 
other feeling in her mind. Yet a 
momentary hesitation on his part as 
he was leaving made her heart bound, 
and a distinct pause brought her to 
his side with wistful eyes, only to see 
Kareema nodding and smiling to him 
from the roof whither she had gone 
for fresher air. ‘“ What is it?’ he 
asked kindly, though his looks were 
elsewhere. 

“ Nothing,” she answered, “ nothing 
at all. Go in peace!” 

The moon, rising ere the sun set, 
stole the twilight. So she sate gazing 
at the hard square outlines of the walls 
till far on into the night, her mind 
filled with but one thought. The 
thought that by and by Ahmed Ali, 
flushed with content at things which 
she had taught herself for his sake to 
despise, would come home to her, 
to his wife. The little room she had 
travestied into a pitiful caricature of 
foreign fashions seemed to mock her 
foolish hopes, so she crept away to the 
lattice whence she had had her first 
glimpse of wisdom. Even on that 
brilliant night the vestibule itself was 
dark ; but through the door she could 
see the empty arcades of the men’s 
court surrounding the well where she 
and her cousins used to play. 

A rustle in the alley made her peer 
through the fret-work, for the veriest 
trifle swayed her; but it was only a 
dog seeking garbage in the gutter. 
Then a door creaked and she started, 
wondering if Ahmed Ali could be 
home already. Silence brought her a 
dim suspicion that, but for this wisdom 
of hers, she might have waited his 
return calmly enough. Footsteps 
now! She cowered to the shadow at 
the sight of Kareema followed by 
Mytab bearing something. 

“He mayn’t be back till late,” came 
the familiar giggle; “and a soft 
pillow will please him.” 

The pair were back again before 
she recovered her surprise, and 
Kareema paused ere re-entering the 
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women’s door. “ Poor Feroza! She 
will get accustomed to it, I suppose.” 

*‘Of what hath she to complain ?”’ 
retorted the old voice; “he is a 
properer man than I[ deemed. Say, 
heart’s desire, what said he when I 
saw thee—?” 

“Mytab! thou mean spy! Bah! he 
told me he would change a letter and 
call me Carina, since it meant dearest 
in some heathen tongue. They begin 
thus over the black water likely ; ’tis 
not bad, and new at any rate.” 

Feroza scarcely waited for distance 
to deaden the answering giggle. She 
was on her feet, pacing to and fro like 
a mad creature. Ah! to get away 
from it all,—-from that name, from 
the look he must have given,—to get 
something cold and still to quench 
the raging fire in her veins! Suddenly, 
without a waver, she walked to the 
well and leznt over its low parapet. 
Her hands sought the cool damp 
stones, her eyes rested themselves on 
the faint glimmer far down,—ever, oh 
ever so far away! Hark! some one 
in the alley. If it were he? Ah! 
then she must go away, ever so far 
away 





Meer Almed Ali found his pillow 
comfortable, and only woke in the 
dawn to see Mytab standing beside 
him. 

“ Feroza !’ 
Feroza?” 

A dull remorse came to his drowsy 
brain. ‘ It was so late,—I-———” 

“Holy Prophet, she is not here! 
Thou hast not seen her! Then 
she hath gone to the Jissen to 
be baptized. Why didst turn her 
brain with books? Fool! Idiot!” 

“The Mission !’’ Meer Ahmed Ali 
was awake now, and the peaceful party, 
gathered in the verandah for early tea, 
stared as the young man burst in on 
it with imperious demands for his 


, 


she cried. ‘‘ Where is 


Feroza. 





wife. Then the surroundings recalled 
his acquired courtesy, and he stam- 
mered an apologetic explanation. 

“She has gone away?” cried Julia 
with a queer catch in her breath. 
“Oh Meer sahib! what a mistake we 
have all made. It was too late to 
write, and then I got ill ; but indeed! 
I was going down this very morning 
to try and make you understand.” 

“Understand what?” asked the 
Meer helplessly confused; adding 
hurriedly, “ But I can’t stay now. 
She must be found. I will not have 
her run away. I will have her back, 
—yes! I will have her back.” 

Half an hour later Julia Smith, 
driven to the Moulvie’s house by re- 
morseful anxiety, found the wicket- 
gate ajar. She entered silently upon 
a scene framed like a picture by the 
dark doorway of the men’s court. 

Feroza had come back to those 
familiar walls. She lay beside the well, 
and the water from her clinging gar- 
ments crept in dark stains through the 
dust. She had wrapped her veil round 
her to stifle useless cries, and so the 
dead face, as in life, was decently 
hidden from the eyes of men. She lay 
alone under the cloudless sky, for her 
friends, shrinking from the defilement 
of death, stood apart: Kareema sob- 
bing on Mytab’s breast, with Ahmed 
Ali, dazed yet indignant, holding her 
hand; the Moulvie, repeating. a 
prayer ; the servants still breathless 
from their ghastly toil. Julia Smith 
saw it all with her bodily eyes ; yet 
nothing seemed worth seeing save that 
veiled figure in the dust. She knelt 
beside it and took the slender cold 
hand in hers. ‘ My dear, my dear!” 
she whispered through her sobs. 
* Surely you need not have gone so 
far, so very far—for help.” 

But the dead face was hidden even 
from her tears. 

F. A. STEEL. 
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